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OOD  lYLANUAL 
for  the  ARMY 


It’s  a  virtual  encyclopedia  of  helpful 
information  about  canned  foods.  It  tells 
how  they’re  prepared  and  canned,  gives 
their  nutritive  values  and  common  uses, 
describes  the  best  methods  of  handling 
and  storing  them.  It  also  contains  time¬ 
saving  charts  to  determine  average  serv¬ 
ings  and  cost  per  serving  of  all  canned 
foods  appearing  on  the  Army  Sub¬ 
sistence  list. 

A  tribute  to  tbe  value  and  need  for 
such  a  book  was  demonstrated  by  a 
request  from  tbe  Quartermaster  Corps 
that  enough  copies  be  printed  to  pro¬ 
vide  each  Mess  Sergeant,  Commissary 
Odicer  and  student  at  schools  for  bakers 
and  cooks,  with  a  copy. 

American  Can  Company  is  particu¬ 
larly  proud  of  this  new  and  important 
addition  to  its  long  list  of  booklets 
designed  to  promote  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  tbe  foods  you  pack. 


WITH  CANNED  FOODS  destined  to  play 
an  ever-increasing  part  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  our  armed  forces,  many  thousands 
of  sohliers  unfamiliar  with  canned  foods 
Mill  be  called  upon  to  buy,  handle, 
store,  and  cook  these  products. 

To  help  the  Army  train  men  for  these 
important  duties,  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Mith  the  co-operation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps,  has  completed 
a  carefully  prepared,  comprehensive 
"Canned  Food  Manual’’. 


IDEAL 

VINERS 


Green  Pea  Hulling  Specialists 


To  Help  Maintain  Vital  Victory  Production  of 


The  Number  One  job  of  all  industry  right  now  is  supplying 
the  government's  war  needs.  But  Canning  Machinery  comes  a 
close  second,  because  Food  is  necessary  too,  to  win  the  war. 
You  can  play  an  important  part  in  this  dual,  victory  program  - 
by  anticipating  your  machinery  needs.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  deliver,  this  year,  the  canning  machinery  you  order  now; 
but  it  is  not  too  early  to  get  your  orders  in  now,  so  that 
machinery  can  be  delivered  to  you  the  early  part  of  next  year. 


CORN  CANNERS 


^  FMC 
DOUBLE  HUSKER 


A  new  and  different 
husking  principle  now 
brings  husking  efficiency 
close  to  100%.  Com¬ 
pletely  eliminates  bruis¬ 
ing  or  breaking,  even 
with  the  tenderest,  small¬ 
est,  selected  ears.  Bigger 
capacity;  low  upkeep. 
Motor  drive  optional. 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for  the 
canner  because  they  thresh  peas  more 
efficiently  and  permit  the  packer  to  get 
a  pack  of  better  quality. 


No.  2  UNIVERSAL  jW 
CORN  CUTTER 

Highly  improved,  double  head  ro¬ 
tary  machine.  Increases  yield  by 
eliminating  waste.  Improves  qual¬ 
ity.  Exceptionally  versatile;  will 
single-cut  whole  grain  corn,  double¬ 
cut  kernel  corn,  or  cut  and  scrape 
for  cream  style.  Lubrication  is  auto¬ 
matic;  built-in. 

Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  Catalog, 
Modern  Canning  Machinery 


Our  entire  organization  specializes  in 
the  manufacture  and  service  of  Hulling 
Machinery  for  the  threshing  of  Green 
Peas,  Lima  Beans  and  similar  products. 
We  do  not  make  any  other  class  of  Ma¬ 
chinery  to  divide  our  efforts.  All  of  our 
efforts  are  devoted  to  serving  the  Can¬ 
ning  and  Freezing  industries. 


^  (Sprogue- Sells  Division)  . 
HOOPSSTON,  ILLINOIS 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

Please  send:  Full  Details  Re: _ 

Q  Your  General  Catalog' 


Attention  of: 
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PLUNGER 
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9  Pockets 


TOMATOES  and 
CUT  STRING  BEANS 

For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tom¬ 
atoes  and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO. 
Salem,  New  Jersey 


IN  CARRYING  out  the  government's  plans  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  canning  industry.  Field  Warehous¬ 
ing  by  Douglas-Guardian  can  well  render  an  additional 
service  of  timely  value  to  the  canner  and  packer.  Your 
investment  in  canned  foods  need  not  lie  idle  waiting  for 
government  take-over,  but  can  serve  as  collateral  for  a 
loan  of  any  required  term,  under 


Field  V^Warehousing 
bif  Douglas-Guardian 


Here  are  some  comments  of  canners  and  packers  con. 
eerning  Field  Warehousing  by  Douglas-Guardian: 


/  •■ianta.  Ga. 

I  i'veland,  0. 
a.;as,  Tex. 

■'■'ti.n.  Md. 
f  Angeles,  Cal. 

■'  nphis,  Tenn. 

•  n  York.  N.  Y. 
-'adelphia,  Pa. 
'tiand,  Ore. 
t  ester,  N.  Y. 
n  Francisco,  Cal. 
'  .tngfleld.  Mass. 

•  ngfleld.  Mo. 

1  iipa.  Fla. 


JUICE  DRAIN 
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‘•Far  easier  to  obtain  credit  ...  In  time  of  overpro¬ 
duction  it  makes  it  unnecessary  to  hypothecate  the  fix¬ 
ed  assets  of  the  company.  An  easier  way  to  obtain 
money  at  less  cost.” 


••  bower  storage  cost  .  .  .  Lower  hauling  and  handling 
costs  .  .  .  Goods  are  stored  in  our  own  facilities;  extra 
liandling  and  hauling  eliminated.” 


DoiiglaB-Guardian  Warehoiine  Corp. 

Suite  1104,  102  W.  Monrue  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  copy  of  your  new  booklet  ^^Financing  the 
Modern  ^  ay.” 


Company  Name. 


Mail  Coupon  for  NEW  Edition 
‘^Financing  the  Modern  Way” 

Much  additional  information  on  Field  Warehous¬ 
ing.  Still  handy  pocket  size.  Quotes  expressions 
of  many  users  of  which  above  are  excerpts. 


douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp. 

NATION-WIDE  FIELD  WAREHOUSING  SERVICE 


CHICAGO:  SUITE  1104 
102  W.  MONROE  ST. 


NEW  ORLEANS: 
118  NO.  FRONT  ST. 


2.  FORWARD  PASSING  when  stacking  cans  for 
storage  puts  you  in  trim  but  it’s  tough  on  the  cans — 
it  does  things  to  them. 


PREVENTING  needless  waste  and  spoil¬ 
age  is  vitally  important  today — and 
doubly  so  because  of  our  country’s  tre¬ 
mendous  requirements. 

Now  as  never  before  every  can  counts  in 
the  big  job  ahead  to  provide  the  needed 
food  supplies  for  our  armed  forces,  our 
civilian  population,  and  our  allies. 

Watch  your  operations  constantly — 
handle  your  pack  carefully. 


1.  Avoid  "rough  hondling" 

use 

2.  Inspectdouble  seaming 
mechanism  frequently,  ,esf  end 

seam  periodically. 

3.  Don't  drop  or  throw  cons 
'■etort  basket.  • 


ANNERS 


5.  finisl.ed  p,o. 

frequently. 

«•  See  ,hp, 

ywirr" 

y-  watch  your  timing. 

*  equipment  re- 

or  grease. 

equipment 

clean,  particularly  the 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  IN  ALL  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


(Reprints  of  this  advertisement  ore  available  for  posting  up  around  your  plant.  Simply  write  Continental  Can  Co.,  100  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.C.) 
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EDITORIALS 


WAR  RUMORS; 

A  wise  old  owl  sat  on  an  oak; 

The  more  he  saw  the  less  he  spoke; 

The  less  he  spoke  the  more  he  heard ; 

WHY  CAN’T  WE  BE  LIKE  THAT  WISE  OLD  BIRD? 

- 0 - 

TAKE  NOTE — An  important  correction  has  just 
come  through  from  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
It  reads : 

“Press  release  PM  3439  of  May  27  concerning 
Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  152  establishing 
canners’  maximum  prices  on  canned  vegetables, 
stated  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  “will 
purchase  from  canners  at  the  support  level  and 
resell  to  wholesalers  at  prices  which  will  give 
wholesalers  a  reasonable  margin.’  This  statement 
is  incorrect  because  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  made  no  announcement  as  to  what  dis¬ 
position  will  be  made  of  canned  vegetables  that 
may  be  acquired  under  its  support  program.  OPA 
officials  regret  the  inclusion  of  this  erroneous 
statement.” 

CITRUS  PRODUCTS  EXEMPTED— Canned  citrus 
fruits  and  citrus  juices  were  removed  from  the  scope 
of  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation  June  1st. 
At  the  same  time  Price  Administrator  Leon  Henderson 
cautioned  sellers  that  this  action  should  not  furnish 
an  excuse  for  unreasonable  advances  in  prices  for  these 
products. 

Curther  study  since  issuance  of  the  general  regula- 
tioj-i  indicates  that  ceiling  prices  for  these  canned  citrus 
products — based  on  the  highest  March  1942  prices — do 
no  reflect  to  growers  of  citrus  fruits  prices  sufficiently 
hioh  to  satisfy  provisions  of  Section  3(a)  of  the 
Eir.ergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  which  guaran¬ 
tee  farmers  that  no  ceilings  will  be  imposed  prevent- 
in  diem  from  realizing  certain  minimum  prices. 

■  ems  affected  by  the  Administrator’s  action  today 
ai\  •  canned  grapefruit  and  grapefruit  juice,  orange 
jui'  0,  lemon  juice,  lime  juice,  concentrated  citrus  juices 
aio;  blended  orange  and  grapefruit  juice. 


It  does  not  affect  such  items  as  canned  fruit  salad 
or  fruit  cocktail  of  which  oranges  or  grapefruit  are 
ingredients. 

Today’s  action  excluding  these  products  from  the 
provisions  of  the  General  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
was  effected  through  Amendment  No.  3  to  Supplemen¬ 
tary  Regulation  No.  1,  effective  June  8,  1942. 

“The  Office  of  Price  Administration  will  maintain 
continuing  studies  of  prices  of  canned  citrus  fruits 
and  citrus  juices,  especially  at  the  retail  level,”  an 
OPA  statement  said.  “In  the  event  that  these  prices 
increase  to  a  point  that  they  do  reflect  to  the  growers 
of  citrus  fruits,  prices  in  excess  of  the  highest  of  the 
four  limitations  in  section  3(a)  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942,  the  Administrator  may, 
by  appropriate  regulation,  re-establish  maximum 
prices  for  canned  citrus  fruits  and  citrus  juices.” 

OPA  officials  indicated  that  prompt  action  will  be 
taken,  if  and  when  considered  advisable. 

DO  YOUR  BEST! — “Better  Profits”  says  this  week 
that  you  will  be  either  heroes  or  bums  when  the  year’s 
packs  have  been  completed,  and  the  count  made;  and 
he  bases  this  upon  the  kind  of  weather  we  will  have, 
i.e.,  if  unfavorable  the  packs  must  be  shortened,  and 
then  you  will  be  called  bums,  despite  your  best  inten¬ 
tions  and  full  preparations.  We  give  him  and  all  our 
correspondents  the  widest  possible  latitude,  that  you 
may  have  free  and  untrammeled  views  on  those 
matters  of  importance  to  you.  Doubtless  there  will  be 
many  ignorant  ones  who  will  condemn  you  if  your 
packs  are  not  up  to  expectations,  but  that  need  not 
worry  you ;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  prod  to 
try  to  overcome  hindrances  or  “the  breaks,”  as  they 
are  called,  and  in  spite  of  setbacks  be  able  to  produce 
packs  up  to  the  country’s  expectations.  That’s  the 
spirit  that  makes  heroes  in  business  as  well  as  in  war. 
They  will  not  pin  a  medal  on  you  for  just  barely  doing 
your  duty.  So  do  the  best  you  know  how;  get  every 
possible  can  of  quality  foods,  and  at  least  in  your  own 
conscience  you  will  feel  the  glow  of  satisfaction. 
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SAVE  THE  SALMON  —  Those  famous  salmon 
experts,  the  McGoverns,  are  pleading  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  through  the  Interior  Department,  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  get  up  as  large  a  pack  of  canned  salmon 
as  possible.  This  product  is  a  war  casualty,  due  to  the 
danger  from  Japan,  but  in  addition  there  are  regula¬ 
tions  which  might  very  readily  be  lifted  for  the  dura¬ 
tion,  without  injury  to  fish  life,  and  without  injury  to 
our  Canadian  cousins  or  to  any  of  the  fishermen  in 
the  region.  They  say,  for  instance :  “During  the  past 
several  seasons  large  runs  of  fish  have  continued  to 
come  into  some  of  the  districts  of  Alaska  after  the 
official  closing  date.  Because  the  small  streams  were 
choked  with  salmon  millions  of  others  died  on  the 
beaches  because  they  could  not  ascend  to  the  spawning 
grounds.  Such  waste  is  deplorable  in  peacetime  but 
in  wartime  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  criminal.” 
That  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  solve,  if  rightly  and 
promptly  handled.  We  need  every  can  of  salmon. 

The  story  of  the  salmon  is  as  pretty  an  idyl  as  was 
ever  written,  but  we  have  not  room  for  it  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  the  salmon  canners  would  do  nothing  to  hurt 
real  fish  propagation. 

“CONCLUSION” — Says  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  Price  Regulation  No.  152.  “Due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  speculative  fluctuations  and  increases 
in  cost  of  production  and  general  profits  earned  by  the 
canners  of  canned  vegetables  during  the  year  1941, 
supports  the  conclusion  that  the  maximum  prices 
established  by  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No.  152  are 
generally  fair  and  equitable  to  canners.” 

Reference  to  a  series  of  price  tables  seems  to  bear 
this  out,  and  then  comes  that  knotty  one,  the  8  per  cent 
added  to  cost,  and  here  is  the  way  that  works  out: 


TABLE  IV — Estimated  ivcrease  in  factory  direct  costs  other 
than  raw  materials — Canned  Vegetables. 


Per  cent*  of 

Per  cent 

Increase  as 

selling  price 

increase** 

per  cent  of 

1942  over  1941 

selling  price 

Costs 

(1) 

(2) 

(1x2) 

Labor  . 

nVr 

25% 

2.75% 

Cans  and  Containers.... 

259f 

25% 

2.75% 

Sugar,  Salt,  and 

Condiments  . 

29'r 

20% 

.40% 

Other  Manfg.,  and 

Wholesale  Expense.... 

18% 

15% 

2.70% 

8.1  % 


If  you  have  read  “Statement  of  considerations  in¬ 
volved  in  issuance  of  price  regulation  No.  152” — in 
other  words  the  modus  operandi,  the  way  in  which 

*Estimated.  Based  upon  questionnaires  sent  out  by  OPA, 
information  received  during  conferences  with  members  of 
the  industry,  and  cost  studies. 

**Estimated  minimum  increases  in  operating  costs,  19Ji2  over 
IHl. 


they  arrived  at  the  results,  you  must  admit  that  thfst 
committee  did  a  full-time  job,  and  small  wonder  it  took 
more  than  ten  days.  We  submit  the  above  as  a  good 
sample. 

FINE  IF?— H.R.  6777,  introduced  into  the  77th 
Congress,  2nd  session,  on  March  11th,  1942,  by  Hon. 
John  S.  Gibson  of  Georgia,  is  a  proposal  amendment 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  that  seems  heartily 
endorsed  by  this  industry.  Briefly  it  confines  the 
charters  of  all  Unions  to  American  or  Canadian 
citizens,  and  especially  as  regards  the  officers,  who 
would  be  bonded,  and  required  to  make  a  full  financial 
report  to  every  member  of  the  union,  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  finally  that  no  part  of  the  funds  may  be 
used  for  political  purposes  of  any  kind.  The  sponsor 
of  the  bill  was,  if  not  now,  a  member  of  the  Railroad 
Yard  Masters  of  North  America,  Inc.,  union,  and  the 
suggestions,  therefore,  come  from  a  friend  of  labor  and 
not  from  one  who  by  any  claim  might  be  said  to  be 
inimical  to  labor  or  its  welfare.  An  important  point 
as  you  can  see.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  to  de¬ 
mand  an  accounting  of  the  huge  monies  which  these 
unions  collect  from  the  members  and  are  under  no 
obligation  to  account  for.  And  it  shows  the  growing 
resentment  against  the  drones  in  labor  who  serve  as 
leaders,  but  never  work ;  and  of  course,  against  foreign 
influences  thought  to  widely  exist. 

Some  day  a  real  democratic  labor  agreement  will  be 
made,  wherein  both  the  employer  and  the  employee  will 
be  treated  alike ;  but  not  until  labor  is  removed  as  the 
football  of  politicians. 

If  you  are  interested  write  Ralph  Pohek,  Chicago 
District  Business  Agent  of  the  Railroad  Yard  Masters 
of  North  America,  Inc.,  care  Planters  Hotel,  19  N. 
Clark  St.,  Chicago,  and  he  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  and  a  list  of  the  supporters,  who  are  quite 
numerous. 


Calendar  Of  Events 


JUNE  8-14,  1942 — Annual  Convention,  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JUNE  10-19,  1942 — Annual,  Indiana  Canners  Technicians  Sclnol, 
Horticultural  Building,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind 

JUNE  15,  1942 — Summer  Meeting,  Maine  Canners  Association, 
Lakewood  near  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

JUNE  15-17,  1942 — Third  Annual  Meeting,  Institute  of  Food 
Technologists,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

JUNE  24,  1942 — Annual  Mid-year  Meeting,  National  Pickle 
Packers  Association,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

AUGUST  3-8,  1942— Fifth  Annual  Mold  Count  School,  Gei.ava 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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Grading  of  Canning  Crops  in  Pennsylvania  1941  Season 

by  D.  M.  JAMES 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


This  report  of  the  1941  grading 
of  Pennsylvania  canning  crops  is 
issued  to  give  growers,  canners, 
processors  or  other  interested  par¬ 
ties  the  present  status  of  grading 
in  the  State,  together  with  data  on 
average  grades,  prices  and  yields 
of  principal  canning  crops. 

The  importance  of  the  purchas¬ 
ing  of  canning  products  on  the 
basis  of  oflflcial  grades  may  not  be 
fully  realized  by  many,  not  only  in 
Pennsylvania  where  it  has  become 
a  standard  method  of  purchase  for 
most  crops,  but  also  in  the  entire 
nation. 

The  figures  for  1941  have  not  yet 
been  released  but  in  1940  there 
were  approximately  2,000,000,000 
pounds  of  raw  cannery  products 
certified  in  the  entire  nation. 
Slightly  over  10  per  cent,  of  this 
total  was  inspected  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  During  1941  Pennsylvania 
canners  purchased  312,405,000 
pounds  of  canning  crops  on  the 
basis  of  official  inspection.  This 
was  the  highest  for  any  season 
since  the  grading  work  was  begun 
in  1927.  The  previous  high  mark 
was  in  1939  when  269,931,000 
pounds  were  inspected  in  the  State. 

Applications  received  at  the  De- 
I)aj-tment  of  Agriculture  office  in¬ 
dicate  that  an  increased  number  of 
inspectors  will  be  required  in  1942 
O'  any  previous  year.  For  the 
fii'-t  year  since  its  inception  the 
gr- 'ling  of  canning  products  in 
Pt '  usylvania  during  1942  will  be 
0!  -ated  under  the  joint  super- 
vi  n  of  the  United  States  and 
P'  nsylvania  Departments  of  Agri- 
Ci  are.  In  previous  years  the 
U  Department  has  always  been 
h  ful  in  the  handling  of  this 
''  by  the  formulation  and  in¬ 
to  etation  of  grades,  in  the  fur- 
ng  of  trained  inspectors  and 
h  umerous  other  ways.  This 
;tance  has  been  greatly 
a-  'dated. 

0  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
A  -culture  also  takes  this  means 
oi  expressing  appreciation  to 


growers  and  processors  through 
whose  cooperation  this  work  has 
progressed. 

Bulk  Apple  Grading  1941 

Setting  a  new  record  for  Pennsylvania 
106,659,487  pounds  of  apples  for  process¬ 
ing  were  purchased  in  1941  on  the  basis 
of  Federal  grades  and  under  State  in¬ 
spection,.  The  former  record  was  in 
1939  with  78,718,954  pounds  graded.  The 
average  grades  for  the  1941  season  based 
on  cannery  grades  were  62%  U.  S.  No.  1, 
28%  U.  S.  No.  2  and  10%  ciders  as  com¬ 
pared  with  64%  U.  S.  No.  1,  28%  U.  S. 
No,  2  and  8%  ciders  during  the  1940 
season. 

Grading  of  Berries  1941 

Each  successive  year  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  of  the  grading  of  small 
fruits  such  as  strawberries,  currants, 
raspberries  (black,  red  and  Columbia), 
blackberries,  dewberries  and  goose¬ 
berries.  The  total  for  these  commodities 
was  1,761,000  pounds  most  of  which  was 
bought  for  quick  freezing. 

Cherry  Grading  1941 

The  10,618,000  pounds  of  cherries 
graded  in  1941  exceeded  the  1940  total 
by  3,200,000  pounds  and  surpassed  the 
former  record  year  of  1937  by  2,900,000 
pounds.  Average  grades  for  the  season 
were  91%  U.  S.  No.  1  and  9%  culls 
which  is  the  same  as  1939  season  and 
little  changed  from  the  1940  figures  of 
90%  U.  S.  No.  1  and  10%  culls. 

Corn  Grading  1941 

The  volume  of  corn  graded  during 
1941,  24,030,662  pounds,  was  more  than 
ten  million  pounds  greater  than  the  1940 
season  and  more  than  eight  million 
pounds  greater  than  the  1939  season.  The 
average  grades  were  91%  U.  S.  No.  1, 
Maturity  A,  3%  U,  S.  No.  1,  Maturity  B 
and  6%  culls.  The  average  price  per  ton 
for  corn  was  $12.75  compared  with  the 
$11.95  average  of  the  1940  season. 

Pea  Grading  1941 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  the 
grading  of  peas  for  canning  reached  a 
new  all  time  high  when  7,043,000  pounds 
were  graded  as  compared  with  1940 
when  5,125,000  pounds  and  1938  when 
4,772,000  pounds  were  inspected.  The 
average  price  per  ton  was  $57.13  as 
compared  with  $55.63  in  1940. 

Tomato  Grading  1941 

In  1941  most  existing  records  concern¬ 
ing  the  growing  of  cannery  tomatoes  in 
Pennsylvania  were  broken.  The  acreage 
planted  20,600  surpassed  the  1940  acre¬ 
age  by  1,600  acres.  The  average  yield, 
6.4  tons  per  acre,  was  .8  tons  more  than 
1940,  The  149,222,685  pounds  graded  by 


State  inspectors  was  41  million  pounds 
greater  than  the  1940  season  and  over 
one  million  pounds  greater  than  the  1939 
season.  The  percentage  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
stock,  67%  was  surpassed  in  1938  by  an 
average  of  68%. 

The  average  price  for  tomatoes  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  basis  of  U.  S.  grades  was 
$16.25  per  ton  compared  with  $14.88  paid 
in  1940. 

Tomatoes  were  inspected  at  29  inspec¬ 
tion  stations  in  the  State  in  1941  com¬ 
pared  with  26  in  1940  and  22  in  1939. 

Supervision  and  Cost  of  Cannery  Products 
Inspection 

This  is  a  self-supporting  service  under 
State  supervision.  United  States  grades 
adopted  as  official  for  use  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  used  as  far  as  possible.  Strict 
adherence  to  the  grade  specifications  is 
practiced  except  where  canners  specify 
certain  additional  tolerances  in  contract¬ 
ing  with  the  growers.  All  inspectors 
are  trained  and  licensed  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
charge  for  the  service  in  1941  was  $45.00 
a  week,  of  which  $3.00  covers  State 
expenses  of  supervision,  the  balance, 
$42.00  being  used  to  meet  the  actual 
expenses  of  the  Service,  including  wages, 
compensation  insurance,  inspectors’  re¬ 
porting  expenses,  etc.  A  Cooperative 
Federal-State  Agreement  has  recently 
been  signed  to  handle  this  work  in  1942. 


CERTIFIED  CALIFORNIA  CANNERS 

Twelve  California  canning  concerns 
have  qualified  for  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  certification  under 
the  regulations  governing  processing  of 
tomatoes  and  peas.  These  canners  have 
contracted  to  pay  at  least  the  minimum 
prices  established  by  the  department  for 
the  1942  crop,  and  to  operate  plants  at 
full  capacity.  The  minimum  price  for 
No.  1  canning  tomatoes  has  been  fixed 
at  $18.50  a  ton  delivered  to  the  cannery, 
or  to  major  assembly  points  within  a 
radius  of  15  miles.  If  canners  assume 
all  hauling  from  the  fields,  or  roadside 
points,  the  contract  minimum  is  $17.50 
a  ton.  Canners  of  peas  must  pay  an 
average  of  at  least  $55.50  a  ton,  delivered 
to  the  viner,  to  be  eligible  for  certification. 

Canners  who  have  been  certified  to 
date  are  Bercut-Richards  Packing  Co. 
and  Ensher,  Alexander  &  Barsoom,  Sac¬ 
ramento;  Emmolo  Bros.,  St.  Helena; 
Foster  &  Wood  Canning  Co.,  Lodi;  James 
Pearce  Canning  Co.,  Decoto;  Elmhurst 
Packers,  Inc.,  and  Oakland  Canning  Co., 
Oakland;  Turlock  Cooperative  Growers, 
Modesto;  Flotill  Products,  Inc.,  Stockton; 
Frank  N.  Wilson  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  Santa  Cruz  Packing  Company, 
Oakland. 
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“ADVERTISING  ALLOWANCES’’ 
NOT  COVERED  BY  PRICE  ORDER 

OP  A,  May  28,  1H2 

Advertising  allowances  granted  by  a 
manufacturer  for  promotional  services  to 
a  distributor  or  a  retail  outlet  are  not 
covered  by  the  General  Maximum  Price 
Regulation,  Price  Administrator  Leon 
Henderson  has  ruled. 

In  an  interpretation  of  the  Regulation, 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  stated, 
“Advertising  allowances  granted  by  a 
seller  for  promotional  services  rendered 
by  a  buyer  are  not  ‘frozen’  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Maximum  Price  Regulation  and  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  an  element  in  the 
price  at  which  goods  were  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  March”  (the  base  period  under  the 
universal  price  ceiling). 

“The  seller  is,  therefore,  not  required 
to  continue  to  grant  the  advertising 
allowances  customarily  granted  by  him 
to  different  purchasers  or  classes  of 
purchasers. 

“If,  however,  allowances,  even  though 
designated  as  ‘advertising  allowances,’ 
actually  constituted  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  merchandise  and  were  granted 
by  the  seller  without  regard  to  pro¬ 
motional  services  to  be  rendered  by  the 
buyer  (the  distributor  or  retail  outlet), 
the  seller  is  required  to  treat  such  allow¬ 
ances  in  the  same  way  as  his  customary 
allowances,  discounts  and  price  differen¬ 
tials  prevailing  in  March.” 

Under  the  price  regulation,  a  seller 
may  not  “change  his  customary  allow¬ 
ances,  discounts  or  other  price  differen¬ 
tials  unless  such  change  results  in  a 
lower  price.” 

Advertising  allowances  constitute  such 
practices  as  paying  by  a  manufacturer, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  cost  of  a  re¬ 
tailer’s  or  distributor’s  promotional  or 
display  advertising,  the  cost  of  demon¬ 
strators  or  offering  premiums  to  retailers 
and  salesmen  to  push  sales  of  new  or 
slow-moving  commodities. 

METAL  CLOSURES  FURTHER 
RESTRICTED 

WPB,  May  30,  1H2 

Because  of  the  serious  shortage  of 
steel,  the  War  Production  Board  May  30 
sharply  limited  the  tonnages  of  black- 
plate  which  may  be  used  for  beer  and 
non-alcoholic  beverage  bottle  caps,  and 
at  the  same  time  completely  prohibited 
use  of  blackplate  after  August  1,  and  of 
tin,  effective  at  once,  in  the  manufacture 
of  closures  for  wine  and  distilled  spirits. 

In  addition,  WPB  enlarged  the  list  of 
other  products  for  which  the  use  of  tin¬ 
plate  or  terneplate  covers  is  prohibited. 
The  use  of  tin  in  caps  for  beer  and  non¬ 
alcoholic  beverages  had  previously  been 
restricted. 

These  conservation  actions,  embodied 
in  Order  M-104  as  Amended,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  save  51,000  tons  of  blackplate 
and  1,500  tons  of  tin  on  an  annual  basis. 
Some  70  manufacturers  of  closures,  more 


than  500  brewers,  6,300  bottlers,  1,100 
wineries  and  250  distillers  will  be 
affected. 

After  June  1,  the  use  of  blackplate  in 
closures  for  beer  and  non-alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  bottles  (such  as  “soda  pop”  and 
bottled  chocolate  sodas)  is  to  be  limited 
to  60  per  cent  of  the  tonnages  used  for 
the  same  purposes  in  1941.  However, 
manufacturers  who  in  1941  packed  beer 
in  flat-top  cans  and  in  cap-sealed  cans 
will  be  allowed,  approximately,  the  use 
of  three  additional  blackplate  closures 
for  each  flve  cans  used  in  1941.  This 
provision  is  made  in  a  detailed  tonnage 
formula  outlined  in  the  text  of  the  order. 

The  WPB  Containers  Branch  esti¬ 
mates  that  reduction  of  the  weight  of 
plate  used  for  the  beer  and  soft  drink 
closures  will  permit  the  production  of 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  number  manu¬ 
factured  in  1941. 

TIN  SALVAGE  FROM  USED  CANS 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation 

A  tin  can  salvage  program  to  reclaim 
large  quantities  of  tin,  steel  scrap,  and 
copper  urgently  needed  for  war  materials 
will  be  sponsored  and  directed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Consei’vation  of  the 
War  Production  Board.  Plans  for  tin 
can  collection  in  36  metropolitan  areas, 
advantageously  located  for  rail  shipping 
to  detinning  and  copper  precipitation 
plants  now  in  operation,  were  announced 
June  1  by  the  Bureau. 

Collections  will  be  restricted  to  these 
areas  at  present  because  authorities 
estimate  it  will  take  only  250,000  tons  of 
tin  cans  a  year  to  keep  existing  detinning 
facilities  running  at  maximum  capacity. 

In  32  areas,  householders  will  be  asked 
to  prepare  the  cans  by  cleaning,  remov¬ 
ing  the  label  and  both  ends,  and  com¬ 
pressing  slightly  for  shipment  to  detin¬ 
ning  plants. 

In  four  designated  centers,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Dallas,  Houston,  and  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  unprepared 
cans  will  be  collected  for  shredding  and 
delivery  to  copper  mines  where  they  are 
used  in  the  process  of  reclaiming  copper 
through  precipitation. 

“Because  of  transportation  difficul¬ 
ties,”  said  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Conservation, 
“householders  in  the  country  at  large 
cannot  be  assured  that  tin  cans  they  may 
collect  can  be  disposed  of  unless  they 
reside  in  one  of  the  selected  cities  in 
which  tin  can  campaigns  are  to  be 
launched.” 

The  metropolitan  centers  selected  to 
collect  tin  cans  for  detinning  plants  and 
to  be  asked  to  inaugurate  collection  pro¬ 
grams  are:  Boston,  Mass.,  Hartford-New 
Britain,  Conn.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Spring- 
field-Holyoke,  Mass.,  Lowell-Lawrence, 
Mass.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Northern  New 
Jersey,  Albany-Schenetady-Troy,  N.  Y., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Scranton- Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  Cleveland, 


Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky.,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  Ind.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn.,  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore. 

GROCERS  STUDY  WAR  TRENDS 

Plans  for  an  operating  program  for 
retail  food  dealers  in  conformity  with 
price  ceiling  and  other  war-time  regula¬ 
tions  will  be  formulated  at  the  45th 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers  in  Chicago, 
June  7-10.  At  the  same  time,  the 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  will  consider  similar  prob¬ 
lems  at  its  informal  “War  Council” 
gathering  in  Chicago  on  June  8  and  9. 

While  the  food  distributing  trades 
have  shaped  their  operations  to  conform 
with  the  price  ceiling  regulations  in 
satisfactory  fashion,  there  is  still  some 
misunderstanding  in  some  retail  channels 
as  to  the  full  implications  of  the  price 
move,  it  is  indicated.  Leon  Henderson, 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration,  will  address  the  retail  food 
dealers  and  will  probably  clarify  any 
points  that  remain  in  doubt. 

The  grocers  are  also  expected  to  dis¬ 
cuss  plans  for  further  improving  store 
operating  efficiency,  in  order  to  protect 
their  position  as  much  as  possible  in 
view  of  the  narrowed  profit  margins 
brought  about  by  the  price  control  move. 
Too,  grocers  will  discuss  among  them¬ 
selves  measures  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
the  squeeze  which  the  ceiling  order  has 
precipitated  in  the  case  of  some  food 
products. 

The  elimination  of  a  number  of  canned 
food  specialties  from  the  market,  due  to 
the  tin  conservation  order,  has  also  posed 
a  problem  for  many  distributors,  in  the 
matter  of  potential  sales  volume.  The 
indicated  shortage  of  some  types  of 
canned  fish  this  year  will  add  to  this 
problem  for  many  grocers.  Hence,  the 
retailers  will  discuss  methods  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  merchandising  of  substitute  fjod 
products  in  an  effort  to  maintain  total 
sales  volume  to  the  point  where  decree  sed 
profit  possibilities  on  their  general  !  ne 
will  not  result  in  large  scale  bankrupt  ies 
in  the  retail  food  field. 

RETURN  LOADS 

Following  large-scale  protest  f-om 
food  distributors,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  has  postponed  to  Julv  1 
the  effective  date  of  its  Order  No.  5  in¬ 
sofar  as  it  relates  to  haul-backs,  an  in 
a  letter  supplementary  order  has  effe  ted 
sweeping  changes  in  the  return-load  're¬ 
vision  of  the  order  to  the  extent  that  jod 
distributors  are  brought  under  0  ler 
No.  6,  with  the  return-load  requirer  .?nt 
eliminated  in  the  case  of  local  delive  ies. 

Just  what  the  ultimate  status  of  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  will  be  with  regarci  to 
return-load  requirements  on  “over  the 
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oad”  deliveries  is  uncertain  at  this 
noment.  Seemingly,  there  exists  doubt 
hat  the  latest  amendment  by  O.D.T., 
/hich  frees  driver-salesmen  from  the 
eturn  haul  requirement,  is  intended  to 
apply  to  wholesale  food  distributors.  If 
uch  interpretation  is  indicated  by  the 
'uder,  the  belief  is  held  by  many  that 
O.D.T.  will  further  amend  its  ruling  to 
ilarify  this  subject. 

Food  distributors  are  still  agitating 
for  complete  exemption  from  the  return¬ 
load  provision  of  the  O.D.T.  trucking 
order,  on  the  contention  that  the  nature 
of  their  operations  does  not  permit,  in 
most  cases,  the  picking  up  of  return 
loads.  They  are  basing  their  campaign 
for  amendment  on  the  contention  that 
adherence  by  O.D.T.  to  its  original 
return-load  requirement  would  force 
wholesalers  to  divert  their  food  deliveries 
to  common  or  contract  carriers,  at  cost 
increases  ranging  up  to  100  per  cent, 
which  would  be  impossible  for  many 
jobbers  under  existing  ceiling  limitations 
on  their  selling  prices.  They  point  out, 
common  and  contract  carriers  are  not  in 
position  to  absorb  the  huge  added  ton¬ 
nage  which  such  a  move  would  entail, 
and  would  not  be  able  under  existing  re¬ 
strictions  to  get  necessary  equipment. 
Further,  it  is  pointed  out,  many  sections 
of  the  country  lack  either  common  or 
contract  carrier  services  sufficient  to 
cover  all  areas  served  by  the  wholesale 
food  distributing  trades,  with  the  result 
that  enforcement  of  the  original  return¬ 
load  order  would  result  in  a  serious  dis¬ 
ruption  in  food  distribution. 

SALMON  INDUSTRY  COMMITTEE 

The  Bureau  of  Industry  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  the  War  Production  Board,  has 
announced  the  formation  of  the  Canned 
Salmon  Subcommittee  of  the  Fish  In¬ 
dustry  Advisory  Committee.  The  govern¬ 
ment  presiding  officer  is  Lawrence  T. 
Ho})kinson.  Following  is  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  subcommittee:  Aubin  Bart¬ 
hold,  Alaska  Packers  Association,  San 
Francisco;  E.  F.  Brennan,  P.  E.  Harris 
&  To.,  Seattle;  William  Calvert,  Jr.,  San 
Jimn  Fishing  &  Packing  Co.,  Seattle; 
Vi  or  H.  Elfendahl,  Alaska  Pacific  Sal- 
nn.a  Co.,  Seattle;  Laurence  Freeburn, 
I  .mid  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle;  John 
A  'ireen,  Pacific  American  Fisheries, 
I  South  Bellingham;  Frank  Lloyd, 
K'  iiikan  Packing  Co.,  Seattle;  Thomas 
S-  oz,  Columbia  River  Packers  Asso- 
ci  n,  Astoria,  Oregon;  E.  E.  Wilkie, 
I  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago;  and 
A  .  Wittig,  Shepard  Point  Packing  Co., 
S'  le. 

'  'lACE  WORRIES  SALMON  PACKERS 

’kers  of  salmon  in  the  Columbia 
R  district  are  disturbed  over  the 
It  t  Federal  order  to  hold  stocks. 
St  ge  demands,  especially  at  Astoria, 
0  are  more  pressing  than  usual  be¬ 
ta  ^  of  the  need  for  space  there  to 
ac  nmodate  surpluses  of  flour  and 
w.  L. 


GRAMS  of 

NEW  CROWN  CAN  PLANT 

Latest  addition  to  the  can  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  of  the  Crown  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  the  new  Baltimore  brick-and-glass 
plant  with  a  normal  capacity  of  400,000,- 
000  cans  per  year  and  capable  of  being 
expanded  to  production  of  nearly  twice 
that  quantity,  is  rapidly  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  In  fact,  lines  of  can  making 
machinery  are  now  being  installed  and 
production  will  commence  within  a  very 
short  time. 

The  building,  on  O’Donnell  Street  ad¬ 
joining  other  Crown  property  is  the  last 
word  in  convenience  and  facilities,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  all  needs  for  rapid  pro¬ 
duction  of  cans  and  for  quick  loading 
in  freight  cars  and  trucks. 

A  triple  deck  conveying  system  per¬ 
mits  exceptionally  fast  loading  of  trucks 
at  a  platform,  under  cover,  accommo¬ 
dating  fifteen  trucks  at  one  time.  This 
conveyor  is  capable  of  transporting  the 
plant’s  entire  production  while,  at  the 
same  time,  drawing  cans  from  storage. 

A  flexible  system  of  elevators  and  con¬ 
veyors  carry  bulk  cans  to  cars,  of  which 
twenty-five  can  be  loaded  at  one  time. 
Working  under  full  steam,  30  trucks  and 
20  freight  cars  can  be  loaded  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  building  itself  is  764  feet  long  by 
157  feet  wide  with  120,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  of  which  approximately 
80,000  square  feet  will  be  available  for 
storage.  The  offices  of  the  Packers  Can 
Division  of  Crown  Can  will  be  in  the 
front  part  of  the  building. 

In  both  the  designing  of  the  building 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  lines  of  can 
machinery,  presses  and  other  equipment, 
special  thought  was  given  to  the  rapid 
loading  of  customers’  trucks  and  the 
offices  of  the  shipping  department  will 
be  directly  at  the  loading  platform,  in¬ 
suring  close  supervision  of  all  loading 
operations  and  eliminating  loss  of  time. 

The  new  plant  will  serve  the  Tri- 
States  area.  Western  Shore  Virginia  and 
Southern  Pennsylvania. 

LA  CHOY  MOVES  TO  OHIO 

LaChoy  Food  Products,  Inc.,  packers 
of  Chinese  food  products,  have  disposed 
of  their  plant  at  Detroit  to  the  United 
States  Defense  Plant  Corporation  and  is 
moving  to  a  new  location  in  Archbold, 
Ohio,  where  they  will  engage  in  the 
canning  of  domestic  vegetables  and  meat 
products  for  civilian  and  military  use. 
The  company  was  badly  “hit”  by  the  tin 
order  because  of  the  products  previously 
manufactured  which  prompted  this  latest 
move. 

NEW  TEXAS  CANNERY 

The  Delta  Canning  Company  has  been 
organized  at  Raymondville,  Texas,  and 
has  begun  operation  of  their  new  plant 
on  tomatoes, 


INTEREST 

NEW  YORK  CANNERS  SCHOOL 

The  Fifth  Annual  Mold  Count  School 
for  New  York  canners  will  be  held  at 
the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
New  York,  during  the  entire  week  of 
August  3,  according  to  word  from  Lee 
Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of 
New  York  State  Canners,  Inc. 

AMA  TO  BUY  CANNED  FISH 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Admini¬ 
stration  has  been  designated  by  the  War 
Production  Board  as  the  agency  to  pur¬ 
chase  all  Government  requirements  of 
canned  salmon,  pilchards,  sea  herring, 
sardines  and  mackerel  from  the  1942 
pack.  The  needs  of  the  armed  forces  and 
for  lend-lease  will  be  supplied  from  pur¬ 
chases  so  made. 

CALIFORNIA  CONSERVING  BUYS 
OREGON  FIRM 

M.  E.  Wangenheim,  president  of  the 
California  Conserving  Company,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Knight  Packing  Company, 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  a  concern  with  proper¬ 
ties  located  at  Portland,  Medford  and 
Cornelius,  Ore.  The  Northwestern  or¬ 
ganization  will  operate  as  a  separate 
unit  of  the  California  company. 

SHRIMP  HEARING  JULY  10 

The  public  hearing  originally  scheduled 
for  June  3  to  receive  evidence  from  which 
to  promulgate  standards  of  fill  of  con¬ 
tainer  for  canned  shrimp  has  been  post¬ 
poned  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  to  June  10,  10:00  A.M.,  Room  1039 
South  Building,  USDA,  Washington,  D.C. 

BANKS  COLLINGS  CHANGES 
POSITION 

H.  Banks  Collings,  well  known  to  can¬ 
ners  through  his  service  with  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Division  of  SMA  has  been 
designated  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Pur¬ 
chase  Branch  of  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Administration  in  charge  of  field 
operations. 

NEW  WAREHOUSE  FOR  ARKANSAS 
VALLEY  CANNERY 

Arkansas  Valley  Canning  Company, 
Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  has  completed  a 
new  80,000  case  capacity  warehouse  for 
the  storing  of  canned  foods  for  the 
Government.  This  new  warehouse  will 
now  give  the  company  a  storage  capacity 
for  about  200,000  cases.  The  plant  is 
owned  by  O.  W.  Bohannon  and  managed 
by  his  son-in-law,  Joe  Salsman. 

DRY  EGG  PLANT 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  dried  egg  processing  plant  at 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  be  operated  by 
Armour  &  Company. 
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NEW  RESEARCH  HEAD  FOR 
AMERICAN  CAN 

F.  C.  Baselt  has  been  appointed  Man¬ 
ager  of  Research,  Atlantic  Division,  of 
the  American  Can  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  230  Park  Avenue,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  company  offices  May  27. 
Mr.  Baselt,  one  of  the  industry’s  leading 
authorities  on  heat  penetration  in  the 
processing  of  canned  foods,  has  been 
with  the  company  for  seventeen  years 
having  joined  with  them  shortly  after 
his  graduation  from  Princeton  with  de¬ 
grees  of  C.E.  and  E.E.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


F.  C.  BASELT 


He  was  also  largely  responsible  for 
the  research  development  of  the  linings 
for  beer  cans.  For  the  past  six  years  he 
has  been  in  the  New  York  Office.  During 
this  period  he  spent  most  of  his  time  on 
the  problems  affecting  the  brewing  in¬ 
dustry  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of 
their  product.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Wahl-Henius  Institute  and  a  graduate 
Brewmaster.  Previous  to  1936  he  was 
in  the  Research  Department  at  Maywood, 
Illinois,  for  eight  years,  interrupting  the 
term  for  a  three-year  period  with  the 
research  branch  of  the  company  at  San 
Francisco,  California.  His  work  began 
with  the  company  in  the  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Shonk  Works,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Brewery  Chemists,  Intei  national  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Milk  Sanitarians  and  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Food  Technologists. 


SCHUCKL  BUILDING  OFFICES 

Schuckl  &  Co.,  Inc.,  whose  general 
offices  ai*e  located  at  260  California  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  will  move  these 
shortly  to  the  plant  at  Sunnyvale,  on  the 
San  Francisco  Peninsula.  A  building 
designed  for  this  purpose  is  being 
erected. 


CORN 

EUREKA,  ruL.,  May  28 — Cool  weather 
has  held  corn  back  considerably,  but 
prospects  on  early  plantings  looks 
normal. 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  May  29 — After  two 
weeks  of  continual  showers  during  the 
first  part  of  May  we  have  now  had  a 
good  period  of  warm,  dry  weather  and 
planting  is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  We 
are  practically  on  schedule  again  and 
plan  to  complete  planting  operations 
about  the  10th  of  June.  Early  plantings 
are  coming  along  in  good  shape. 

HOPE,  IND.,  May  29 — Sugar:  A  small 
per  cent  was  planted  in  last  few  days 
of  April,  then  wet  soil  stopped  planting 
until  about  May  19,  but  soil  around  here 
did  not  get  into  good  condition  until  May 
26.  This  will  bunch  planting  of  sugar 
corn.  Sub-soil  in  better  condition  than 
for  several  years.  Acreage  practically 
same  as  last  year. 

NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND.,  May  29 — 
Sweet:  75%  in  this  section  is  planted. 
Weather  has  been  too  cool  for  corn  but 
it  is  warming  up  now  and  corn  is  coming 
along  nicely.  Acreage  will  be  about  the 
same  as  last  season. 

BELLE  PLAINE,  IOWA,  May  30 — We 
started  planting  May  5  and  finished  May 
29.  Our  first  planting  is  coming  along 
nice  and  looks  like  we  will  not  have  to 
do  any  replanting.  The  corn  that  is  out 
of  the  ground  has  a  perfect  stand. 

BLANCHESTER,  OHIO,  June  1 — Too  wet 
to  plant  past  two  weeks.  Second  and 
third  plantings  just  going  in.  First 
planting  of  May  12  is  up  with  poor  stand. 

DELTA,  PA.,  June  2 — Early  planting 
starting  off  good ;  later  planting  held 
back  due  to  heavy  rains;  balance  of  crop 
will  be  planted  this  week  if  not  too  wet. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  May  27  —  Only 
partly  planted.  Too  early  to  judge  crop. 

PEAS 

EUREKA,  ILL.,  May  28 — Early  peas  look 
unusually  good  at  this  date  with 
rank  vine  growth.  Continued  favorable 
weather  should  result  in  better  than 
average  yield.  Late  peas  have  good 
start. 

HOPE,  IND.,  May  29 — Look  better  than 
usual  in  this  section. 

NORTH  MANCHESTER,  IND.,  May  29 — 
Looking  fine.  The  weather  has  been 
quite  favorable  for  peas. 

RED  LODGE,  MONT.,  June  2 — We  are  a 
little  late  getting  our  peas  planted  this 
year  because  of  the  late  snowfalls  we 
have  had.  Conditions  look  all  right  now 
but  it  is  still  a  little  cold. 


BROCTON,  N.  V.,  June  2 — Early  and  late 
peas  are  doing  fairly  well  but  due  to 
the  heavy  rains  we  have  had  right  along, 
including  Saturday,  we  do  not  know  the 
amount  of  damage.  First  it  was  too  dry 
and  now  it  is  too  wet.  The  peas  are 
normal  and  they  are  not  any  more  ad¬ 
vanced  than  a  year  ago  at  this  time. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  May  27 — Although 
our  plantings  were  made  late,  the  crops 
have  been  maturing  fast  and  we  have 
some  of  our  fields  in  blossom  at  pre.sent. 
We  have  a  good  stand  and  unless  some¬ 
thing  unforeseen  comes  along,  our  crop 
will  be  heavy,  probably  slightly  above  the 
average. 


TOMATOES 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.,  May  26 — We  have 
a  very  large  acreage  planted  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  and  should  have  a  high  yield. 
However,  it  looks  as  if  tomato  pickers 
are  going  to  be  hard  to  get.  If  such  is 
the  case,  a  good  many  tomatoes  will  rot 
on  the  vines. 

FOWLER,  COLO.,  May  27 — 290  acres  con¬ 
tracted,  representing  an  increase  of  25% 
over  previous  years.  About  240  acres 
set  at  this  time,  windy  weather  making 
bad  setting  conditions.  We  have  lost 
some  of  the  set  acreage.  I  would  say 
our  condition  as  of  today  is  80%  of 
previous  five-year  acreage. 

PALMETTO,  FLA.,  May  29 — Tomatoes 
here  in  Manatee  County  have  been  very 
good  and  also  the  ones  we  have  hauled 
from  down  in  Ochopee,  Florida.  The 
acreage  here  and  also  South  of  us  has 
been  doubled  in  some  sections  and  there 
will  be  plenty  of  tomatoes  for  all  the 
canners  here  for  the  next  three  or  four 
weeks,  if  we  don’t  get  too  much  rain 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  May  29 — Our  acreage 
increased  about  25%'  this  year  and  expect 
to  complete  plantings  by  the  middh  of 
next  week.  Plants  already  set  appear  to 
be  about  normal  for  this  time  of  the  \  ar. 

HOPE,  IND.,  May  29 — Increased  acr  ige 
being  set.  Setting  held  up  in  early  lay 
because  of  cold,  wet  weather.  Thi  is 
busiest  week  of  the  season. 

VALLONIA,  IND.,  June  3 — We  set  )re 
Southern  plants  this  year  than  norn!  iy; 
home  grown  plants  now  coming  or  nd 
setting  is  in  progress.  So  much  ain 
during  May  farmers  could  not  get  'cir 
ground  in  shape.  Expect  to  have  1'  per 
cent  increase  in  acreage  over  last  ye  •• 

PADUCAH,  KY.,  May  30 — The  only  "op 
we  have  contracted  with  the  fa'  ers, 
this  season.  We  have  600  acres  on- 
tracted  and  half  of  crop  set  at  this  iwe. 
We  had  only  270  acres  planted  in  --41. 
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i’om  1917  to  1932  we  contracted  for  900 
cres  with  farmers;  from  1932  to  1941 
',e  cut  our  acreage  down  for  the  more 
amatoes  we  packed  the  more  money  we 
i.st. 

viLLE  PLATTE,  LA.,  May  31 — Large  acre- 
!,ge  planted  in  this  section.  So  far  crop 
conditions  compare  favorably  with  normal 
years. 

HANCOCK,  MD.,  June  2 — Condition  of 
crop  is  fine.  Acreage  400% ;  prospective 
yield  good. 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  June  2 — Just  started  to 
set  plants  and  we  believe  that  we  are 
from  two  to  three  weeks  late  on  account 
of  the  heavy  rains,  and  most  of  the  fields 
are  too  wet  to  get  into.  We  do  not 
believe  that  10%  of  our  acreage  is 
planted. 

DELTA,  PA.,  June  2 — Farmers  are  just 
starting  to  plant. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  May  27  —  Have 
been  setting  the  phnts  for  past  three 
weeks;  slightly  late  season  with  cold 
weather.  Plants  doing  well  with  fre¬ 
quent  warm  rains  and  warm  weather. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  W.  VA.,  June  2 — 
Crop  prospect  looks  good  at  this  time. 
Growers  increasing  acreage  about  40%. 
Plenty  of  plants  and  ready  to  set;  about 
10%  set  out  in  ground  one  week  ago 
and  we  had  good  rain  last  night.  Expect 
S()%  to  90%  will  be  set  out  today.  Cut 
worms  working  hard  but  with  plenty  of 
plants  the  growers  will  get  a  good  stand. 
We  have  been  running  42  years  and  this 
is  the  earliest  we  have  had  plants  and 
the  most  plants  we  have  ever  had.  With 
good  cultivation  should  have  good  crop. 


FRUITS 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF.,  May  26 — Peaches: 
Most  growers  are  having  trouble  getting 
labor  for  thinning,  and  unless  something 
is  done  in  the  very  near  future,  the  crop 
will  be  greatly  affected.  Many  more 
woi  kers  will  be  needed  at  harvest  time. 

'.I  nedin,  FLA.,  May  29 — Citi’us  Fruits: 
Cr  p  for  season  November  1,  1942,  to 
Jii!  1943.  Large  crop;  20%  more  than 
la;  year. 

ANSViLLE,  GA.,  June  2 — Peaches: 
Cl  prospect  about  normal. 

INGVILLE,  UTAH,  May  27 — Fruit 
Cl';  have  all  been  damaged  to  a  certain 
ex  t  by  cold  winter  and  frost,  but  im- 
po  de  to  tell  at  this  time  just  what 
th<  ield  is  going  to  be. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

■DOCK,  GA.,  May  30 — Peppers:  Noi’- 
ma  onditions  for  setting  of  plants. 
Ur  ■  favorable  weather  conditions  we 
sbi  ,  be  able  to  harvest  a  crop  con- 
ski  ible  in  excess  of  last  year. 


MEANSVILLE,  GA.,  June  2 — Pimientos: 
Crop  prospect  about  90%  of  normal. 

EUREKA,  ILL.,  May  28 — Pumpkin:  Too 
early  to  tell  anything  definite. 

HOOPESTON,  ILL.,  May  29 — Asparagus: 
Operations  during  most  of  the  month  of 
May  were  rather  light  because  of  cool, 
damp  weather,  but  with  the  temperature 
now  shooting  up  around  90  to  95  degrees, 
we  should  get  some  heavy  cuttings  dur¬ 
ing  the  balance  of  our  pack. 

VILLE  PLATTE,  LA.,  May  31 — Green 
Beans:  Crop  condition  is  poor.  Too 
heavy  rainfall.  Had  250  acres  planted; 
getting  yield  of  about  50%  normal  years. 

LAUREL,  MISS.,  June  3 — Snap  Beans: 
Coming  in  now  from  acreage  about  the 
same  as  last  year  but  dry  weather  will 
seriously  affect  crop  if  it  continues. 

Beets:  Normal  pack  just  completed. 

RED  LODGE,  MONT.,  June  2 — Stringless 
Beans:  Weather  here  has  been  very  wet 
up  to  the  present  time.  We  are  just 
starting  to  plant  our  beans.  Other  years 
we  have  had  them  planted  by  the  first 
of  June.  Weather  looks  favorable  now, 
but  it  is  still  a  little  cold. 

BETHEL,  N.  c.,  June  3 — Cucumbers  for 
Pickling:  Started  to  pick  one  week 
earlier  than  usual  but  because  of  dry 
weather  receipts  are  very  light.  The 
vine  growth  is  good  and  with  showers 
and  favorable  season,  a  good  harvest  is 
expected. 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  June  2 — Green  &  Wax 
Beans:  None  planted  as  yet  but  within  a 
week  or  ten  days,  if  the  weather  permits, 
the  beans  will  go  in  the  ground. 

HASKEXL,  OKLA.,  April  31 — Spinach: 
Pack  over  in  Ozark  territory,  which  was 
about  equal  to  normal  for  other  years, 
leaving  supply  short  for  normal  trade 
after  Government  requirements. 


EUROPE’S  WINTER  WORST  IN  YEARS 

Extremely  severe  winter  and  late 
spring  throughout  Europe  and  their  seri¬ 
ous  effects  on  German  crop  prospects 
are  indicated  by  special  report  to  USD  A. 
Winter  was  most  severe  of  last  three 
hard  winters  and  is  said  to  be  worst  in 
last  century.  In  Denmark,  North  and 
Southeastern  Germany,  and  Balkans, 
past  winter  began  early,  was  extremely 
cold  and  continued  four  or  five  weeks 
later  than  normal.  In  North  Germany 
soil  was  frozen  three  feet  deep  and  win¬ 
ter  frost  lasted  for  82  days.  Denmark 
reported  average  temperature  for  first 
three  months  of  1942  of  22°  F.  In  high¬ 
lands  of  Balkans  long  winter  and  heavy 
snows  delayed  spring  work.  In  Slovakia 
and  Hungary  snows  were  heavy  and 
were  followed  by  floods  this  spring.  Late 
frosts  damaged  crops.  In  South  Balkans 
early  winter  delayed  fall  seeding  and 
late  frosts  and  floods  delayed  spring  farm 
work.  The  heavy  snows  extended  into 
Italy  southward  of  Rome  with  unusual 
cold. 


GENEVA  UNDERTAKES 
DEHYDRATION  STUDIES 

Scarcity  of  tin  has  necessitated  drastic 
readjustments  in  the  canning  industry, 
with  the  result  that  other  methods  of 
preserving  food,  particularly  quick  freez¬ 
ing  and  dehydration,  are  rapidly  assum¬ 
ing  increasing  importance,  says  Dr.  D. 
K.  Tressler,  chemist  at  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  in 
outlining  new  studies  begun  under  his 
supervision  on  the  drying  of  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

“Food  preservation  is  already  a  matter 
of  greater  concern  in  this  war  than  it 
was  in  the  last,”  says  Dr.  Tressler,  who 
continues,  “Because  a  large  part  of  our 
tin  supply  has  been  cut  off,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  conserve  much  of  our 
perishable  food  by  means  other  than  heat 
sterilization  in  tin  containers.  Of  course 
much  food  is  being  preserved  in  glass, 
but  even  if  the  output  of  glass  containers 
could  be  doubled  it  would  suffice  for  only 
about  one  fourth  of  the  perishable  foods 
now  going  into  cans.” 

Undoubtedly  more  food  will  be  pre¬ 
served  by  quick  freezing  than  ever  before 
and  doubtless  many  cold  storage  plants 
will  be  converted  into  freezers,  says  Dr. 
Tressler.  Developments  in  this  direction, 
however,  are  definitely  limited  by  the 
amount  of  cold  storage  space  available. 
Widespread  interest  is  being  shown  in 
the  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
While  considerable  amounts  of  dried 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  used  in  the 
last  war,  their  palatability  and  keeping 
qualities  left  much  to  be  desired. 

In  an  effort  to  develop  dehydration 
processes  that  will  insure  a  product  that 
will  be  both  palatable  and  nutritious, 
special  investigations  are  being  pushed 
in  the  Station  laboratories.  A  small 
experimental  dehydration  plant  is  also 
being  constructed  to  study  the  quality 
and  yield  of  the  products  upon  drying 
of  all  of  the  important  vegetables  grown 
in  this  State.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that 
studies  can  be  made  on  the  packaging 
of  dehydrated  products.  Dried  fruits  and 
vegetables  must  be  packaged  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  airtight,  moisture-proof, 
and  safeguarded  against  contamination 
by  war  gases. 


ARMY  CONSULTANTS 

Among  the  Californians  named  as  field 
consultants  of  the  new  advisory  board  to 
the  resources  division  of  the  office  of  the 
Army  Quartermaster  General,  to  assist 
in  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  program  of 
product  design  and  production  are  Dr. 
Joel  Hildebrand  and  Dr.  W.  V.  Cruess, 
University  of  California;  Dr.  Elliot 
Blackwelder,  Stanford  University;  Mels 
Rosberg,  president  of  the  California 
Consumers’  Cooperative  Association,  and 
J.  E.  McConkie,  director  of  research  for 
the  California  Packing  Corporation. 
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HEROES  OR  BUMS! 


by  "BETTER 

Special  Correspondent  of 

The  farmers  of  this  country,  and  the  canners  along 
with  them,  by  the  time  another  year  rolls  around 
will  be  either  acclaimed  heroes  or  bums!  There 
will  not  be  any  half-way  position  for  them  to  occupy. 
They  are  away  out  on  the  limb  of  all-out  production 
and  not  a  whisper  is  being  raised  in  their  favor  or 
support!  As  soon  as  assigned  stepped-up  quotas  for 
attempted  production  were  announced  early  last 
spring,  editorial  writers  took  up  the  burden  and  quite 
correctly  assumed  that  because  Washington  ordained 
these  quotas,  and  because  we  needed  them,  they  would 
be  completed  without  fail.  True,  a  few  at  first  did 
take  into  consideration  the  possible  vagaries  of  weather 
and  climate,  a  still  fewer  number  did  touch  ever  so 
lightly  on  the  probable  shortage  of  farm  labor  and  for 
canning,  but  these  timid  “qualifiers”  were  drowned  out 
in  the  clamor  of  the  writers  who  took,  and  still  take, 
assigned  quotas  for  canning  and  production  as  final, 
covering  completed  packs. 

Tonight’s  paper  tells  of  a  broadcast  to  be  held  soon 
during  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
high  agricultural  leaders,  will  speak  directly  to  the 
farmer  AAA  groups  on  the  National  Farm  &  Home 
Hour.  At  the  same  time,  local  representatives  of  the 
Aqricultural  Adjustment  Administration  will  be  in¬ 
structed  as  to  how  they  may  check  on  the  progress  of 
the  Food-For-Freedom  Campaign  thus  far.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  that  such  checks  will  uncover  impediments  to 
production  such  as  farm  labor  shortage  or  inadequacy 
of  machinery.  Yesterday  we  read  that  representatives 
of  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service  would  register  appli¬ 
cations  for  jobs  in  local  canneries  soon  to  start  canning 
peas. 

Readers  seeing  these  current  news  items  would  as¬ 
sume  all  was  rosy  on  the  Food-For-Freedom  front,  and 
go  on  grousing  about  the  possibility  and  probability  of 
nation-wide  gasoline  rationing,  or  the  likelihood  of  our 
getting  new  tires  for  civilian  use  before  1945!  The 
Canning  Trade  crop  reports  on  peas.  May  12  to  18, 
show  rather  favorable  conditions  thus  far.  Favorable 
conditions  as  far  as  single  crop  is  concerned.  Figures 
show  a  wonderful  compliance  with  the  request  for  in¬ 
creased  acreage  and  that  in  itself  is  encouraging. 
Newspapers  also  are  apparently  injecting  a  little  “Get 
mad”  virus  into  the  minds  of  the  public  and  we  may 
get  100  per  cent  and  better  attainment  of  the  program 
to  raise  more  and  more  peas  this  year.  I  say  “we  may” 
because  today  draft  boards  all  over  the  part  of  the 
country  where  this  is  being  written  are  biting  deeper 
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and  deeper  into  the  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  man 
power.  I  know  a  lot  of  the  labor  in  canning  has  always 
been  “woman  power”  and  “high  school  kid  power,” 
but  the  ladies  and  high  school  kids,  too,  are  already 
busy  in  many  instances  in  some  activity  or  work  that 
will  prevent  their  taking  their  old  job  in  the  canning 
factory.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  machinery  is  inade¬ 
quate,  loans  may  be  arranged  or  machinery  loaned  for 
the  duration  but  that  ole  debbil,  manpower,  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again. 

Unless  the  canners  of  this  country  want  to  be  de¬ 
rided  and  cussed  to  a  fare-you-well,  some  one  in  au¬ 
thority  in  each  of  the  States  engaged  in  quality  pro¬ 
duction  of  canned  foods  ought  to  quickly  get  on  record, 
and  stay  on  record,  that  the  canners  of  the  country 
are  as  loyal  as  any  class  of  men,  that  they  are  doing 
their  durndest  to  secure  the  tonnage  the  Government 
wishes  them  to  produce,  but  that  “man  proposes  while 
God  disposes.”  Weather  always  has  played  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  wonderful  packs  we  have  seen  some 
years  in  the  past  or  the  disastrous  crop  failures  we 
have  known.  Certainly  no  one  will  slacken  any  effort 
to  produce  all  the  Government  has  asked  for  and  more 
because  they  know  this,  but  facts  ought  to  be  faced. 

Announcements  from  Washington  to  date  are  that 
all  salmon,  sardines  and  so  on  have  been  commandeered 
by  the  Government  until  their  needs  are  filled.  Sup¬ 
pose,  as  might  easily  happen,  that,  in  the  face  of  all 
this  almost  constant  barrage  of  publicity  we  read  every 
day,  some  one  of  the  major  crops  for  canning  would 
be  way  below  a  five  year  average.  Suppose  in  the  face 
of  almost  bare  canners’  warehouses  at  present,  the 
army,  navy  and  lend  lease  would  require  all  availal  ’e 
supplies  in  the  fall.  Where  would  the  canner  be  th'  n 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  which  would  have  been  fed  :.p 
with  countless  stories  of  how  greatly  increased  pr  o¬ 
duction  was  assured  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

No  canner  in  his  own  organization  can  afford  o 
pass  hurriedly  by  this  situation  I  have  outlined  > 
possible,  and  every  one  posted  at  all  in  canning  pr<  - 
tices  will  agree  that  the  possibilities  of  some  dras  : 
curtailment  in  the  production  of  some  major  crop  r 
another  is  easily  possible.  As  long  as  this  is  the  ca 
why  not  start  now  informing  the  local  press,  the  bre/- 
ers,  the  salesmen  in  the  field  as  to  crop  progress  frv  i 
week  to  week.  One  can  not  forecast  probable  yiej  s 
at  this  time  but  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  attempts  tl  t 
are  being  taken  to  fill  commissaries  and  the  pantries  ..f 
the  nation. 
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With  prices  frozen  as  of  March  1942,  1  have  argued 
i.i  the  past  that  a  housewife  has  now  no  incentive  to 
1  (y  foods  for  profit  or  savings,  as  you  may  have  looked 
£  t  the  matter  when  the  good  wife  suggested  she  ought 
to  have  John  Grocer  send  her  about  eighty-five  dollars’ 
orth  of  pineapple,  salmon  and  so  on.  She  was  buying 
to  make  her  food  dollars  stretch  as  far  as  possible. 
When  you  went  to  the  department  store  and  bought 
two  or  three  suits  of  all  wool  clothes  you  were  thinking 
that  they  would  also  be  higher  in  price  as  time  passed, 
but  you  were  also  trying  to  insure  your  being  clothed 
in  all  wool  garments  for  a  year  or  two.  You  wanted  to 
have  such  suits  when  the  need  arose. 

Even  if  prices  on  foods  are  frozen  at  retail,  whole¬ 
sale  and  back  to  the  packer,  housewives  ought  to  buy 
today  in  order  to  be  assured  of  a  supply  when  it  is 
needed.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  possibility 
of  air  raids  has  not  been  discarded  as  being  too  much 
“Wolf”  “Wolf”  talk.  In  event  of  raids,  retailing  of 
foods  will  be  disrupted,  supplies  on  hand  in  even  one 
or  two  houses  in  a  neghborhood  might  prove  to  be 
blessings.  Maybe  your  product  is  one  that  a  housewife 
may  keep  on  hand  indefinitely,  maybe  it  is  one  that  is 
especially  adapted  to  finding  itself  in  every  well 
thought  out  grouping  of  foods  to  have  on  hand  in  case 
of  an  air  raid.  If  it  is,  your  duty  is  clear.  Have  you 
urged  your  brokers  and  salesmen  to  suggest  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  foods  by  groups  to  be  kept  on  hand  for  emerg¬ 
encies?  Do  your  distributors  offer  your  goods  as  an 
es  ential  part  of  all  such  kits.  Does  the  public  feel 
conscious  that  their  kitchens  should  always  contain 
several  cans  cf  your  goods  in  reserve  ? 

It  looks  to  me  that  if  we  can  get  our  minds  off  pri¬ 
orities  and  ceilings  long  enough,  we  have  splendid  ma¬ 
terial  at  hand  for  merchandising  campaigns  after  the 
big  guns  have  been  shot  in  the  Food-For- Victory  cam¬ 
paign  which  climaxes  in  June.  Wind  this  up  and  then 
start  an  industry  drive  to  move  goods  from  the  distrib- 
butor  to  the  retailer  to  the  homes  of  the  country.  This 
ought  to  gain  momentum  raidly  as  time  passes  and 
pressure  is  applied.  Transportation  facilities  are 
dwindling,  deliveries  by  retail  grocers  will  become  less 
freiiiuent,  we  will  hesitate  about  driving  as  often  to  the 
stciH  for  our  supplies,  we  have  every  incentive  to  stock 


our  pantries  liberally  with  needed  foods  without 
hoarding. 

Let’s  get  busy  on  carrying  out  this  program,  not 
with  any  idea  of  encouraging  hoarding  but  in  order 
that  too  many  of  our  consumer  customers  will  not  be 
left  without  our  goods  if  the  best  laid  plans  of  mice 
and  men  “gang  a  glee!”  Go  in  any  retail  food  store 
today  and  you  will  see  in  the  average  more  activity, 
more  customers  on  Monday  than  you  used  to  see  on 
Saturday  afternoon  during  the  late  depression.  More 
folks  are  working,  more  people  have  more  money  to 
spend  now,  today,  than  they  had  a  year  ago.  And  they 
have  mighty  little  to  spend  it  on.  No  automobiles,  no 
radios,  no  silk  shirts,  no  things  higher  in  price  than 
they  were  in  March  1942!  Lack  of  adequate  storage 
space  in  many  homes  will  prevent  the  carrying  of  large 
amounts  of  canned  foods  but  any  amount  in  excess  of 
a  family’s  usual  requirements  will  be  eaten  up  more 
quickly  if  on  hand  than  if  each  item  was  bought  just 
before  it  was  to  be  served. 

Sounds  funny,  doesn’t  it,  to  hear  or  read  about  some¬ 
one  urging  you  to  sell,  sell,  when  all  the  pressure  is 
on  you  to  produce,  produce!  Well,  there  is  one  best 
line  of  movement  of  any  processed  foods  or  packaged 
foods.  That  is  a  straight  line  from  the  canner  or 
manufacturer  or  canner  to  the  wholesale  warehouse 
or  distributor,  to  the  retailer  and  finally  into  the  homes 
of  the  country.  Right  now  the  public  is  being  lulled 
into  a  false  sense  of  security  as  far  as  canned  foods 
are  concerned.  They  read  on  every  hand  that  crops 
and  packs  this  fall  will  be  greater  than  ever  before, 
but  no  one  tells  them  that  such  packs,  if  completed,  do 
not  necessarily  mean  there  will  be  any  more  for  the 
civilian  population.  They  are  reluctant  to  buy  in 
quantities  because  they  feel  they  will  not  save  money 
by  doing  this.  It’s  the  job  of  the  industry  to  inform 
the  public  that  tremendous  crops  planned  in  the  spring 
do  not  necessarily  mean  huge  surpluses  in  the  fall.  It’s 
the  next  job  of  canners  to  start  a  movement  again  on 
canned  foods  from  the  retailer  to  the  homes  of  the 
country.  In  peace  or  war,  goods  bearing  your  label 
are  your  responsibility  until  they  are  in  the  home  to 
be  eaten.  How  are  you  discharging  this  responsibility? 
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embodies  the  experience  of  over  fifty  years  of  pea  spader 
building.  Using  a  full  10  feet  of  sieving  surface,  all  except 
the  larger  sizes  of  peas  are  screened  out  within  2^  feet  of 
the  feed  end,  leaving  7^  feet  for  exact  grading.  These 
peas  are  floated  in  water  back  to  the  next  sieve  receiving 
a  thorough  wash.  Canners  are  assured  not  only  the  best 
machine  available  for  the  purpose  but  a  higher  return  for 
their  improved  quality  packs. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  it. 
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rHE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Canned  Food  Prices,  Spots  and  Futures,  Are 
Individual  Matters — Range  Is  Definite  and 
Limited — The  Canner’s  Opportunity — Crops 
Doing  Well,  But  Season  Generally  Too  Wet 
and  Too  Cool,  As  Yet. 

MARKET  PRICES — The  few  re¬ 
maining  spots  in  canners’  hands 
come  under  the  general  ceiling  of 
prices,  and  there,  again  these  must 
be  based  upon  the  prices  charged 
for  similar  goods  in  March  ’42. 
There  was  no  such  thing  as  uni¬ 
formity  in  those  March  prices, 
even  in  those  high-priced,  eagerly- 
sought-for  goods.  So  spot  prices 
will  be  individualistic,  differing 
with  each  canner.  From  the  can¬ 
ners’  point  of  view  that  is  an 
unimportant  feature  of  the  market 
just  now. 

What  the  market  is  interested 
in  now  is  the  prices  on  1942  packed 
canned  foods,  and  if  possible  on 
futures.  But  how  is  any  reporter 
to  quote  market  prices?  Again  it 
is  entirely  a  matter  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  canner.  Any  canner  selling 
or  attempting  to  sell  either  spots 
or  futures  of  ’42  packs,  must  be 
ready  to  justify  his  prices,  based 
upon  the  average  prices  at  which 
he  sold  similar  goods  during  the 
first  60  days  after  the  beginning 
of  his  1941  packs  (of  the  goods  be¬ 
ing  sold)  plus  8  per  cent  for  in¬ 
creased  expenses,  plus  the  increase 
in  raw  product  costs  in  1942.  If 
there  are  any  two  canners  who  can 
show  exactly  the  same  prices,  on 
t‘  "  same  quality,  quantity  and  size 
o  cans,  it  must  be  a  mere  coinci- 
(■  ice — an  accident. 

fhe  ceiling  is:  that  you  cannot 
^  at  higher  prices  than  the  tor¬ 
i’  'la  shows,  but,  of  course,  you  can 
1  at  lower  prices,  i.  e.,  at  prices 
1  'ow  the  ceiling,  if  you  are  fool- 
i  enough  to  do  so.  The  thing 
1  ':s  complicated,  but  it  is  not. 
-  I  if  it  ends  that  worst  of  all 
I  s  in  the  marketing  of  canned 
1  ds:  “If  that  (*  *  Angel)  com- 
1  iiior  can  sell  at  72(4  cents,  X  * 
V  him,  I  can  sell  at  70  cents”; 
I  if  it  succeeds  in  putting  enough 


backbone  in  every  canner  to  get 
cost  plus  a  fair  profit,  it  will  have 
been  worth  all  it  cost;  yea,  it  will 
be  a  real  blessing.  Already  the  in¬ 
numerable  little  “chiselings”  which 
big-money  buyers  have  practiced 
are  creeping  out  into  the  open,  and 
most  if  not  all  of  them  will  be 
scotched.  Private  label  buyers  are 
real  worried  about  getting  enough 
goods  for  their  labels,  and  if  there 
were  no  ceilings  imposed,  there 
would  most  certainly  be  a  skyrock¬ 
eting  of  prices  in  trying  to  buy 
these  badly  wanted  supplies.  The 
whole  market  is  before  you;  they 
need  a  year’s:  supply  or  at  least 
all  they  can  get.  That  ought  to 
assure  you  full  prices,  at  your  own 
terms;  and  since  profits  are  pre¬ 
scribed  you  will  need  the  ceiling, 
so  stick  to  it.  It  has  been  a  long 
time  since  the  canners,  as  a  whole, 
had  a  break,  and  if  they  don’t  take 
full  advantage  of  it  now — well,  you 
sentence  ’em.  There  is  nothing  un¬ 
patriotic  or  unfair  in  this  advice; 
the  ceilings  have  been  set  to  assure 
the  consumers  the  goods  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  The  aim  is  to  offer 
you  an  assured  profit,  high  enough 
to  induce  you  to  pack  to  the  limit, 
for  the  world  needs  every  possible 
can  of  good  food  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  That  is  your  big  bit  in  this 
war  effort.  Don’t  fail  ’em. 

CROPS — This  has  been  a  peculiar 
spring  to  date :  too  warm,  too  early 
and  too  dry ;  and  then  too  cold  and 
too  wet.  Plantings  have  geen  bad¬ 
ly  interfered  with,  causing  long 
periods  which  frighten  canners  on 
peas,  that  the  crop  may  run  into 
hot,  dry  weather  late  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  with  plentiful  aphids. 
While  this  normally  would  be  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  rains'  and 
the  cool  weather  persist  it  may  re¬ 
sult  in  holding  off  the  crop — kept 
young  and  tender  due  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  burning  suns — and  thus 
permit  the  canners  to  avoid  gluts 
and  bunching,  which  always  result 
in  either  a  loss  of  much  acreage 
or  a  lowering  of  quality,  and  often 
both.  So  let’s  play  the  war,  and 
hope  it  will  prolong  your  canning 


season,  on  peas,  without  bad  re¬ 
sults.  Pea  canners  in  the  East 
have  had  trouble  getting  in  the  pea 
crop,  the  fields  being  constantly 
wet.  Corn  canners  are  also  suffer¬ 
ing  from  inability  to  plant  corn  ac¬ 
cording  to  schedule.  Maybe  Dame 
Nature  will  do  them  the  same  fa¬ 
vor,  we  hope  for  peas.  Pea  can¬ 
ning  is  becoming  quite  general, 
and  as  our  Crop  Reports  show  with 
promising  results. 

Tomato  setting  has  felt  the  same 
influences,  but  it  is  noted  that  where 
the  plants  have  been  set  fine  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made ;  and  that  all  are 
ready  to  resume  planting  at  the 
first  opportunity.  There  is  a  good 
big  acreage  out,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a  maximum  yield  and  pack 
will  result.  The  world  needs  canned 
tomatoes,  and  if  we  must  consider 
it  in  a  mercenary  manner  rather 
than  as  a  will  to  help  suffering  hu¬ 
manity,  it  will  pay  you  well  for 
supplying  the  need.  Play  it  both 
ways. 

MARKET  PAGES — We  are  continu¬ 
ing  our  pages  of  canned  foods 
prices,  quoting  the  high  and  the 
low  in  the  three  sections  of  the 
country  —  incidentally  selected  by 
the  O.P.A.,  it  would  seem — mere¬ 
ly  as  something  to  refer  back 
to.  For  reasons  above  given  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  definite  mar¬ 
ket  today  on  any  items  of  canned 
foods,  or  kindred  products;  but  it 
is  well  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  what 
these  prices  were.  So  we  reproduce 
the  market  prices  of  the  four  weeks 
in  March — the  highs  and  the  lows. 

Of  course,  you  can  find  all  this 
data  in  the  Almanac.  In  fact  the 
Almanac  is  helping  mightily  in  the 
ascertainment  of  ceiling  prices.  It 
is  just  a  little  too  popular,  we  fear ; 
they  are  going  out  at  an  unprece¬ 
dented  rate.  Thanks  for  the  nu¬ 
merous-  words  of  appreciation  and 
approval  from  all  branches  of  the 
industry,  all  sections,  and  all 
callings. 

In  the  following  market  reports 
from  leading  canned  foods  centers 
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you  get  a  close-up  of  canned  food 
conditions,  and  in  the  good  old  way 
that  you  have  come  to  know  and  to 
like.  In  World  War  the  Lesser 
(No.  1)  it  used  to  be  told  as  a  joke 
that  sellers  hired  men  to  insult 
their  trade;  they  are  not  insulting 
them  now,  but  the  scarcity  is  even 
greater  than  before,  and  growing 
worse.  And  that  is  no  joke. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Market  Trading  Seems  Nearer  —  Private 
Label  Buyers  Anxious — Insuring  Salmon — 
Local  Asparagus  Prices — New  Pea  Prices 
Expected — Citrus  Prices  Freed — Fish 
Specialties  to  the  Fore. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  June  5,  1942. 

THE  SITUATION  —  The  Canned 
foods  market  is  beginning  to 
shake  off  the  paralysis  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  impact  of  the  over¬ 
all  price  ceiling  order,  but  canners 
are  still  slow  in  coming  forward 
with  new  pack  prices,  although 
there  are  growing  indications  that 
the  impasse  is  about  at  an  end. 
High  spot  during  the  week  was  the 
action  of  O.P.A.  in  freeing  canned 
citrus  products  from  the  ceiling 
order  and  announcement  that  an 
earlier  release  from  Washington 
with  respect  to  maximum  canners’ 
prices  for  canned  vegetables  was 
in  error  in  the  statement  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  “will 
purchase  from  canners  at  the  sup¬ 
port  level  and  resell  to  wholesalers 
at  prices  which  will  give  whole¬ 
salers  a  reasonable  margin.”  This 
statement  was  incorrect,  O.P.A. 
states,  because  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  no  an¬ 
nouncement  as  to  what  disposition 
will  be  made  of  canned  vegetables 
that  may  be  acquired  under  its 
support  program. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are 
anxious  to  get  in  some  commit¬ 
ments  on  new  pack  fancy  vege¬ 
tables,  for  their  private  label 
requirements,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  general  naming  of  open¬ 
ing  prices  will  witness  a  brisk 
trading  period.  Distributors  nat¬ 
urally  will  hold  off  until  a  wide 
range  of  packer  quotations  is  avail¬ 


able,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that 
individual  ceiling  levels  will  not  be 
uniform,  and  hence  the  market 
must  go  through  a  “shakedown” 
period  before  trading  levels  are 
established. 

A.M.A.  SALMON  BUYER — Accord¬ 
ing  to  Washington  reports  this 
week,  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Administration  will  insure  the  pre¬ 
liminary  operation  costs  of  Alaska 
salmon  packers  this  year,  and  will 
take  an  option  to  purchase  the  en¬ 
tire  pack,  which  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
ceed  5,000,000  cases.  This  move 
will  be  taken,  it  is  stated,  to  insure 
packers  against  loss  from  enemy 
action  before  packing  is  under 
way.  The  A.M.A.,  according  to 
this  report,  will  also  decide  within 
two  months  how  much  of  the  pack 
will  be  required  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  will  release  the  remain¬ 
der  for  civilian  use.  These  support 
moves,  it  is  stated,  are  intended  to 
encourage  packers  to  produce  as 
much  canned  salmon  as  possible 
this  season. 

NEW  ASPARAGUS  QUOTED — Offer¬ 
ings  of  new  pack  Southern  aspara¬ 
gus  were  reported  in  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  this  week,  with  all-green  quot¬ 
ed  at  $1.63  for  small  and  $1.74  for 
large,  both  in  No.  1  tins;  $3.50  for 
colossal  2s,  $2,971/2  for  large  2s, 
$2.85  for  medium  2s,  and  $2.75  for 
small  2s.  Center  cuts  are  listed  at 
$1.35  for  2s  and  $5.65  for  10s,  all 
prices  f.o.b.  cannery. 

TOMATOES  —  The  market  was 
again  quiet  this  week,  with  prices 
holding  unchanged  both  in  the 
South  and  Midwest.  Jobbing  inter¬ 
est  is  not  active  at  the  moment, 
with  buyers  naturally  seeking  out 
packers  with  the  lowest  “ceiling,” 
or  the  best  price  under  ceilings, 
when  placing  orders.  Jobbers  are 
waiting  action  on  the  new  pack. 

PEAS  —  The  spot  markets  were 
without  quotable  change  during  the 
week,  under  quiet  trading.  It  is 
reported  here  that  Northwestern 
packers  will  come  through  at  the 
week-end  with  opening  prices  on 
peas.  Trade  buying  on  a  large 
scale  is  not  anticipated,  however, 
until  Midwestern  packers  are  out 
with  their  lists,  so  distributors  can 
purchase  to  the  best  advantage  for 


resale  under  their  ceiling  limi¬ 
tations. 

CALPACK  IN  MARKET — Indicative 
of  the  easing  position  in  the 
canned  foods  market  was  this 
week’s  action  by  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  after  being  with¬ 
drawn  for  some  time,  in  re-enter¬ 
ing  the  market  with  offerings  of  an 
extended  list  of  canned  and  glassed 
fruits  and  vegetables.  The  current 
list  quoted  by  Calpak  includes 
kraut,  pumpkin,  peaches,  pears, 
prunes,  spiced  fruits,  cherries, 
beets,  carrots,  catsup,  chili  sauce, 
tomato  juice,  solid  pack  tomatoes, 
tomato  puree,  olives,  pickles,  pre¬ 
serves,  and  lima  beans,  all  for 
prompt  or  within  30-days  ship¬ 
ment. 

CITRUS  PRICE  FREED — Following 
strong  representations  by  Florida 
interests,  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  removed  from  the 
scope  of  the  General  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  canned  citrus 
fruits  and  juices.  In  announcing 
this  step.  Price  Administrator 
Henderson  warned  sellers  that  this 
action  should  not  lead  to  unrea¬ 
sonable  advances  in  prices  for  such 
products.  The  release  was  effected 
after  study  by  O.P.A.  had  led  to 
the  conviction  that  ceiling  levels 
based  on  March,  1942,  prices  do 
not  reflect  to  growers  of  citrus 
fruits  prices  sufficiently  high  to 
satisfy  the  provisions  of  Section 
3(a)  of  the  Emergency  Price  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1942,  which  guaran¬ 
tees  farmers  that  no  ceilings  wdll 
be  imposed  preventing  them  fron; 
realizing  certain  minimum  prices. 
Affected  by  the  O.P.A.  move  aro 
canned  grapefruit  and  grapefruit 
juice,  orange  juice,  lemon  juice 
lime  juice,  concentrated  citnr 
juices,  and  blended  orange  an 
grapefruit  juice.  Canned  frui 
salads  in  which  oranges  or  grap^ 
fruit  are  ingredients  are  not  ii 
eluded  in  the  exemption  orde: 
Following  this  action,  offerings  0 
Florida  canned  citrus  were  mao 
into  the  local  market  on  the  basi ' 
of  92V^2  cents  for  sweetened  grape 
fruit  juice  2s,  $2.15  for  the  4( 
ounce  tin  of  sweetened,  and  9v 
cents  for  unsweetened  2s.  Blende? 
juices  are  quoted  at  971/2  cents  fo- 
sweetened  2s  and  95  cents  for  ui 
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:,veetened,  with  the  46-ounce  at 
.2.15  and  $2.10,  respectively, 
.-.weetened  orange  juice  is  offering 
Li  $1.05  for  2s  and  $2.45  for  46- 
"  mce,  with  unsweetened  at  $1.00 
i,  id  $2.40,  respectively,  all  prices 
f.D.b.  Tampa. 

CANNED  FISH — Aside  from  the 
\'7ashington  report  that  A.M.A. 
would  underwrite  initial  Alaska 
salmon  packing  costs  this  year,  the 
salmon  market  was  devoid  of  de¬ 
velopments  this  week.  Trading  is 
slow  and  prices  nominal,  offerings 
being  confined  to  resale.  New  pack 
Northwestern  minced  clams  were 
offered  this  week  at  $8.95  per  case 
for  halves,  carload  rate  of  freight 
allowed  to  jobbing  points.  The 
pack  in  the  Northwest  is  extreme¬ 
ly  limited  this  season,  it  is  stated. 
Limited  trading  in  sardines  at  re¬ 
sale  is  reported,  and  the  same 
conditions  apply  to  shrimp,  oys¬ 
ters,  tuna,  and  other  canned  fish 
products. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — West  Coast 
canners  are  offering  fruits  in  lim¬ 
ited  volume  at  their  ceiling  levels, 
but  local  demand  is  quiet,  with  in¬ 
terest  centering  in  the  new  pack 
position.  The  same  conditions  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Northwest,  where  can¬ 
ners  have  now  started  packing 
berries  and  will  be  running  on 
other  fruits  shortly. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Canners  Have  Figured  Out  Their  Prices  But 
Are  Reluctant  to  Quote — Many  “Squeezes'’ 
Now  Squeezed  Out — Heat  Hits  a  High — 
The  Old  NARCUS  Convention  —  Canning 
Pea?  —Prices  as  Figured — Corn  Worries — 
Toif-toes  Understood — Withdrawal  of  Fish 
a  Blow — The  Food  Broker 

By  ‘Mllinois’* 

Chicago,  June  5,  1942. 

/  L  OUT  FOR  VICTORY — The  new¬ 
ly  >  ected  president  of  the  United 
Stt  3s  Chamber  of  Commerce,  fol¬ 
low  ig  the  All  Out  for  Victory 
prt  ram  had  this  to  say,  in  part: 

‘  'here  will  always  be  differ- 
enc  s  of  opinion  but  in  this  crisis 
all  forts  must  be  directed  toward 
bri  ung  victory  for  this  America 
of  irs  which  we  love. 


“To  win  the  war  is  America’s 
NUMBER  ONE  MUST.  Victory 
can  only  be  had  through  the  co¬ 
operation  and  total  coordination  of 
all  of  America’s  efforts  all  of  the 
time.” 

GENERAL  SITUATION — It  is  gen¬ 
erally  expected  that  opening  prices 
on  1942  vegetables  will  soon  be 
named.  Two  or  three  “feelers” 
have  come  out  but  canners  gener¬ 
ally  seem  to  be  hesitant,  although 
everyone  you  talk  to  admits  he  has 
figured  his  ceiling  prices  and 
knows  just  what  they  are. 

Stocks  in  distributors  hands  are 
growing  low,  and  on  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items,  the  “sold  out”  sign 
appears.  Just  as  soon  as  new 
packings  are  ready,  there  will  be  a 
welcome  reception. 

Buyers  of  some  of  the  larger 
houses  are  beginning  to  worry.  As 
a  class,  they  have  always  felt  that 
preference  should  be  given  them 
not  only  in  price  but  in  other  ways, 
such  as  deferred  or  split  deliveries, 

2  per  cent  instead  of  the  usual  V/o 
per  cent  cash  discount  terms,  labor 
allowance  if  shipped  unlabeled,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  label  allow¬ 
ance,  and  other  little  “squeezes,” 
all  of  which  amount  to  an  appre¬ 
ciable  sum  during  the  course  of  a 
year.  They  are  getting  worried  as 
those  canners  from  whom  they 
have  traditionally  purchased,  are 
not  coming  around  to  see  them  and 
are  not  confirming  S.A.P.  or  mem¬ 
orandum  orders.  They  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  fear  that  the  canners  might 
not  wish  to  sell  them;  that  the 
smaller  buyers  might  be  willing 
and  ready  to  pay  the  canners  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  that  after  all,  the  canner 
is  not  going  to  have  any  burden¬ 
some  surplus  after  taking  care  of 
Governmental  requirements  to  the 
extent  of  25  and  possibly  40  per 
cent  and  who  knows  but  even 
more,  of  the  different  packs.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  “Big  Bug”  might  find  him¬ 
self  more  or  less  “behind  the  8- 
ball.” 

THE  WEATHER — The  month  of 
May  wound  up  with  a  blaze  of 
heat.  The  28th  and  29th  set  new 
records.  Although  higher  tempera¬ 
tures  have  been  recorded  for  the 
month  of  May  in  this  district,  none 


ever  exceeded  those  marked  up  oh 
those  two  dates. 

General  reports  from  adjoining 
agricultural  sections  are  favorable 
and  crop  prospects  at  this  time  are 
good  with  the  exception  of  North¬ 
ern  Wisconsin. 

RETAILERS’  CONVENTION — Forty- 
nine  years  ago  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers  was  es¬ 
tablished  with  its  main  objective 
the  securing  of  Pure  Food  Laws 
nationally.  Since  its  inception,  the 
association  has  met  in  annual  con¬ 
vention  regularly,  with  only  four 
exceptions  and  these  due  to  nation¬ 
al  emergencies.  On  the  8th  of  this 
month  N ARGUS  will  meet  again 
at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  The 
1942  convention  was  originally 
scheduled  for  San  Francisco,  but 
due  to  the  war,  it  was  decided  to 
hold  it  at  this  great  central  and 
greatest  of  all  convention  cities — 
Chicago. 

PEAS — Pea  packing  started  in 
Central  Illinois  this  week  and  be¬ 
fore  many  days  roll  around,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Northern  Illinois  and  Central 
and  Southern  Wisconsin,  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  under  way.  Based  on 
sales  that  were  made  during  the 
first  sixty  days  of  the  1941  packing 
season,  adding  8  per  cent  and  the 
difference  of  the  cost  of  the  raw 
product,  someone  has  issued  a  list 
of  prices  showing  what  canners’ 
ceilings  would  be.  Part  of  that  list 
is  as  follows : 

Fancy  No.  1-Sv.  Alaskas,  No. 
2  tin,  $1.56,  No.  10  tin,  $7.79; 
fancy  No.  2-Sv.  Alaskas,  No.  2  tin, 
$1.50,  No.  10  tin,  $7.60;  fancy  No. 
3-Sv.  Alaskas,  No.  2  tin,  $1.30,  No. 
10  tin,  $6.44;  extra  standard  No. 

3- Sv.  Alaskas,  No.  2  tin,  $1.18,  No. 
10  tin,  $5.90;  extra  standard  No. 

4- Sv.  Alaskas,  No.  2  tin,  $1,071/2, 
No.  10  tin,  $5.40;  standard  No.  3- 
Sv.  Alaskas,  No.  2  tin,  $1,071/^,  No. 
10  tin,  $5.40;  standard  No.  4-Sv. 
Alaskas,  No.  2  tin,  $1,021/^,  No.  10 
tin,  $5.25;  fancy  No.  4-Sv.  sweets. 
No.  ^  tin,  $1.38,  No.  10  tin,  $6.75; 
fancy  No.  5-Sv.  sweets.  No.  2  tin, 
$1,271/0,  No.  10  tin,  $6.20. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  im¬ 
pression,  however,  that  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  pay  $1.10  for  stand¬ 
ard  peas,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  distributors  to  ob- 
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tain  standard  grades  under  that 
price. 

CORN — Corn  canners  throughout 
these  Central  States  have  reacted 
in  the  main  unfavorably  to  the 
O.P.A.  ceiling  order,  especially 
those  who  have  been  forced  to  pay 
six  to  eight  dollars  a  ton  more  to 
induce  growers  to  contract.  They 
well  know  that  they  are  going  to 
be  up  against  competition  with 
other  canners  in  the  surrounding 
States  who  fortunately  secured 
acreage  at  but  two  to  three  dollars 
a  ton  more. 

TOMATOES — The  Situation  is  un¬ 
changed  although  Indiana  canners 
at  a  meeting  in  Indianapolis  last 
week,  were  able  to  get  straightened 
out  on  quite  a  number  of  problems 
that  had  bothered  them.  Some 
business  on  No.  2V->  tin  standard 
tomatoes  at  $1.30  Indiana  has  been 
confirmed. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Prices  named  by 
one  or  two  Illinois  canners  have 
not  produced  much  business.  The 
situation  on  the  Coast  is  still  in  a 
tangle  as  applied  to  sales,  all  due 
to  price  ceilings. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Everyone  is 
awaiting  a  report  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  As  yet  no  news  has  reached 
this  market  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  meeting  last  week  of  represen¬ 
tative  canners  of  fruits  and  O.P.A. 
and  agriculture. 

FISH — Government  requisitioning 
the  entire  salmon,  sardine  and 
mackerel  pack  was  quite  a  blow  to 
a  number  of  firms  here.  Price  ceil¬ 
ings  preclude  the  possibility  of  do¬ 
ing  much  business  on  tuna.  An  in¬ 
teresting  story  was  told  about  a 
prominent  local  sales  agent  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  wire  last  week  from  a 
California  tuna  canner  quoting  a 
car  of  new  pack  fish.  The  sales 
agent  was  confident  he  could  place 
the  goods  readily  as  every  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  and  chain  in  the  Chica¬ 
go  sector  had  for  two  or  three 
months  been  asking  for  the  item. 
The  sales  agent  was  unable  to 
make  a  single  sale  because  the  dis¬ 
tributor’s  ceilings  prevented  them 
paying  the  canner’s  price. 

THE  FOOD  BROKER — Said  a  promi¬ 
nent  food  broker  here  the  other 


day — “Most  canners  are  poor  sales 
managers.  If  they  only  remem¬ 
bered  that  salesmen  (and  the  good 
broker  is  just  that.  i.  e.,  a  sales¬ 
man)  are  the  most  human  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  and  that  they  require 
a  stimulation  and  encouragement 
to  help  them  offset  the  constant 
pounding  on  their  morale,  it  would 
help  both  the  canners  as  well  as 
their  representatives. 

“The  good  salesman  takes  lead¬ 
ership  ;  the  mediocre  salesman 
must,  or  fall  out  of  line.  Out-  • 
standing  sales  organizations  today 
are  directing  their  salesmen  close¬ 
ly  as  they  realize  more  than  ever 
that  the  resident  sales  agent  is  the 
logical  representative  in  these  days 
of  shortage  of  tires,  gasoline,  re¬ 
strictions  and  ceilings.” 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Some  Kind  of  a  Market — Fancy  Fruits 
Cleaned  Up — New  Pineapple  Season  Near — 
Berries  Out  of  First  Hands — Some  Standard 
Tomatoes  Lower — Still  Some  Pumpkin — 
Fish  Prices  a  Mystery. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  June  5,  1942. 

SPOT  PRICES  —  The  passing  of 
May  was  marked  by  the  bringing 
out  of  spot  prices  on  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  several  large 
concerns  which  have  been  out  of 
the  market  in  recent  weeks.  Some 
also  brought  out  lists  to  indicate 
ceiling  prices,  although  most  of  the 
items  are  completely  sold  up  or 
withdrawn.  Lists  in  general  show 
many  blank  spots,  indicating  a 
sold  up  condition,  and  there  are 
many  items  listed  on  which  stocks 
are  exceedingly  small,  so  that  a 
few  sales  will  clean  them  up.  Any¬ 
way,  there  is  a  market  once  again, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  there  will 
be  many  price  changes  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  Here  and  there  the 
new  lists  show  some  advances  over 
the  last  published  lists,  but  there 
are  also  reductions  to  be  noted.  The 
most  marked  change  is  the  number 
of  withdrawals. 

FRUITS  —  In  California  fruits 
there  is  practically  a  complete  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  fancy  grade,  re¬ 
gardless  of  can  size.  There  are 


no  fancy  apricots,  cherries,  fig:,, 
peaches,  pears  or  plums  on  any  ('r 
the  new  lists  that  have  come  to  our 
attention.  Fruits  -  for  -  salad  and 
fruit  cocktail  seem  to  be  sold  up 
completely,  in  both  fancy  and 
choice  grades.  The  new  lists  are 
quite  general  in  quoting  a  top 
price  of  $1.70  on  standard  halves 
in  apricots  and  $1.35  on  the  same 
size  in  water.  These  had  sold  at 
slightly  higher  prices  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Also  slightly  lower  in  this 
fruit  are  choice  No.  10  halves  at 
$6.50  and  water  at  $4.75.  In  Royal 
Anne  cherries,  most  lists  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  higher  than  former  lists.  For 
instance,  choice  No.  2i/->s  are  now 
listed  at  $2.70  to  $2.90,  as  against 
former  quotations  of  $2.65  and 
$2.75.  Canned  figs  never  create  a 
lot  of  excitement,  but  some  of  the 
trade  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  practically  none  left 
unsold.  One  large  packer  has  a 
single  item  unsold,  a  few  No.  2V2S 
choice  priced  at  $1,821/2  a  dozen. 
The  cling  peach  list  is  still  fairly 
complete,  and  maximum  prices 
have  been  shaded  slightly  in  the 
new  spot  lists.  Choice  halves  or 
sliced  may  be  had  as  low  as  $2.05 
in  No.  2V2S,  with  $2.15  the  top 
price.  In  freestones,  some  choice 
Elbertas  are  still  to  be  had,  and 
here  lists  have  been  upped  slight¬ 
ly.  No.  Is  are  now  priced  at 
$1.45,  No.  21/2S  at  $2.50,  and  No. 
10s  at  $8.  Other  varieties  in  free¬ 
stones  are  about  cleaned  up.  The 
Bartlett  pear  list  shows  little 
change  from  the  days  before  ceil¬ 
ing,  with  the  exception  that  all  the 
fancy  grade  has  vanished.  In 
plums,  the  entire  list  has  been 
withdrawn. 

PINEAPPLE  —  New  lists  on  I^a- 
waiian  pineapple  have  be^'n 
brought  out  by  some  packers,  ’n- 
cluding  the  California  Pack’'  :g 
Corporation,  but  these  are  larg  V 
as  a  matter  of  record,  since  11 
prices  have  been  withdrawn,  j  3- 
liveries  in  recent  months  b-  e 
been  mostly  against  sales  m  :e 
previously.  The  new  packing  i- 
son  will  get  under  way  shortly,  ’  it 
will  not  reach  its  height  until  1  :e 
in  July  or  early  August. 

BERRIES — None  of  the  H  ts 
brought  out  of  late  quote  gc\  g 
prices  on  canned  berries  and  i'  ’S 
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d  btful  if  there  are  any  in  first 
h  ds.  From  the  Pacific  North- 
\\  -t  comes  word  of  meetings  of 
b  -y  growers  and  canners,  with 
I  leral  representatives  taking 
p.  .t  in  the  discussions  about 
p’  ces.  Canners  point  out  that  if 
tl.  y  are  to  pay  the  price  demanded 
by  growers,  they  would  lose  money 
on  every  case  packed.  Prospects 
are  not  considered  bright  for  a 
sizeable  pack. 

TOMATOES — Prices  on  solid  pack 
tomatoes  remain  the  same  as  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks,  the  maximum  being 
$1.10  for  No.  Is,  $1.27>/2  foi*  No. 
2s,  $1,671/2  for  No.  21/2S,  and  $5.50 
for  No.  10s.  In  standards  there 
has  been  some  readjustments 
downward  and  top  prices  are  close 
to  971/2  cents  for  No.  2s,  $1.22i/> 
for  No.  214s  and  $3.75  for  No.  10s. 
Occasionally,  sales  are  made,  at 
slightly  higher  prices,  when  sam¬ 
ples  prove  extra  fine. 

PUMPKIN — Canned  pumpkin  of 
the  1941  pack  is  still  to  be  had,  the 
new  spot  list  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  quoting  Del 
Monte  brand  at  80  cents  for  No. 
2  tall,  9214  cents  for  No.  21/4,  and 
$3.10  for  No.  10,  of  Oregon  pack. 
Midwest  pack  is  quoted  at  70  cents 
for  No.  2  tall,  90  cents  for  No.  2i/4s 
and  $3.25  for  No.  10,  f.o.b.  New 
Rochelle,  Ill. 

BEETS — Sales  of  featured  brands 
of  canned  beets  of  Pacific  North¬ 
west  pack  have  been  made  of  late 
at  $1.42i/_)  for  midget  beets  and 
$1.1214  for  medium  whole  beets, 
in  the  No.  2  size.  Sliced  beets  in 
the  same  size  are  selling  at  $1,121/4, 
wi*h  diced  beets  at  90  cents. 

riSH — Canned  fish  prices  are 
la)  'ely  a  mystery  in  this  market. 
So  le  canners  maintain  lists  as  a 
m.  ter  of  record  but  are  not  book¬ 
in'  business  at  any  price.  Sardines 
in  -lb.  ovals  are  quoted  at  $1.15, 
bi  no  sales  have  been  reported 


for  some  time.  From  Astoria, 
Ore.,  comes  word  that  crab  pack¬ 
ing  is  developing  into  quite  an  in¬ 
dustry  there  with  a  pack  of  about 
40,000  cases  in  sight  for  this  year. 
Little  is  being  said  about  tuna  or 
salmon  fishing,  since  these  opera¬ 
tions  call  for  the  use  of  deep  sea 
craft  whose  movements  are  not 
reportable. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Catch  Better — The  Amount  Canned 
— Dollar  Value  Above  Last  Year,  but  Profits 
Probably  Not — More  Crab  Meat  Packed. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  June  5,  1942. 

SHRIMP — Production  of  shrimp 
this  past  week  increased  over  the 
previous  one  and  principal  land¬ 
ings  were  as  follows: 

Louisiana,  4,607  barrels,  includ¬ 
ing  2,084  for  canning ;  Alabama,  45 
barrels ;  Biloxi,  723  barrels,  includ¬ 
ing  152  for  canning;  Galveston, 
176  barrels;  Port  Lavaca,  1,488 
barrels. 

Shrimp  sizes  landed  during  the 
week  were  generally  as  follows: 

New  Orleans  area,  jumbo,  large, 
medium  and  small.  Houma  area, 
large,  medium  and  small.  Morgan 
City,  jumbo.  Biloxi,  jumbo  and 
large.  Galveston,  jumbo  and  large. 

There  were  6,718  standard  cases 
of  shrimp  canned  this  past  week  by 
the  plants  under  the  Seafood  In¬ 
spection  Service  of  the  U.  S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  as 
against  6,296  standard  cases 
packed  the  previous  week  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  422  cases  this  past  week 
over  the  previous  one.  The  total 
pack  of  shrimp  so  far  this  season 
is  802,212  standard  cases  and  last 
year  during  the  same  period  there 
were  911,966  standard  cases 
canned  or  109,754  more  cases  were 
packed  last  year  than  this,  but  es¬ 


timating  the  pack  in  dollars  and 
cents,  the  pack  this  year  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  value  of  the  pack  last 
year.  Because  the  price  of  shrimp 
this  year  is  much  higher  than  it 
was  last  year,  yet  the  margin  of 
profit  to  the  canners  is  probably 
not  any  greater,  due  to  the^  high 
price  which  the  factories  have  to 
pay  for  raw  material  this  year  and 
the  increased  cost  of  operation. 

MONTHLY  SUMMARY  —  The 
monthly  summary  issued  by  the 
Market  Netvs  Service  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  April  1942  was  released  on 
May  25,  1942,  and  shows  that  there 
were  6,184  barrels  of  shrimp  pro¬ 
duced  for  canning  in  April  1942, 
as  against  682  barrels  in  March 
1942. 

The  shrimp  produced  for  other 
purposes  in  April  1942  were  12,156 
barrels  as  against  6,740  barrels  in 
March  1942,  which  is  a  total  of 
18,340  barrels  of  shrimp  produced 
in  April  1942,  as  against  a  total  of 
7,422  barrels  produced  in  March 
1942,  or  there  were  10,918  more 
barrels  of  shrimp  produced  in  the 
month  of  April  of  this  year  than 
there  was  in  March  of  this  year. 

Louisiana  produced  the  bulk  of 
the  shrimp,  which  was  15,353 
barrels  for  April  1942. 

CRAB  MEAT — More  crabs  were 
produced  this  week  than  the  last 
and  there  were  24,290  pounds  of 
fresh  cooked  crab  meat  put  up  and 
15,080  pounds  of  the  processed 
canned  crab  meat  packed. 

RETAILERS  PLEAD  “NOT  GUILTY” 

John  Niven,  president  of  Purity  Stores, 
Ltd.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  pleaded  nolo 
contendere  recently  before  Federal  Judge 
Roche  to  a  charge  of  violation  of  anti- 
monopoly  laws.  A  similar  plea  was 
entered  on  behalf  of  his  group  of  grocery 
stores.  Twelve  individuals  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  grocers  have  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  similar  charges,  contained  in  indict¬ 
ments  returned  against  a  large  group  of 
grocer  organizations  and  stores. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIES!'  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


MiE  lUKTinnEiD*  Westm/nster, Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS— TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— V\/ASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


For  speedy  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 

KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

“T/wy  have  everything  tvith  half  the  parts" 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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RESALE  TO  JOBBERS  OF  U.S.D.A. 
“SUPPORT”  PURCHASES 
QUESTIONABLE 

The  statement  made  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  concerning  Maxi¬ 
mus  Price  Regulation  No.  152  establish¬ 
ing  maximum  canners’  prices  on  canned 
vegetables  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  “will  purchase  from  canners  at 
the  support  level  and  resell  to  whole¬ 
salers  at  prices  which  will  give  whole¬ 
salers  a  reasonable  margin”  is  incorrect 
because  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  no  announcement  as  to  what 
disposition  will  be  made  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  that  may  be  acquired  under  its 
support  program.  OPA  officials  regret 
the  inclusion  of  this  erroneous  statement. 

CITRUS  FRUITS  EXEMPTED 
FROM  PRICE  CEILING 

An  order  issued  May  30  by  Leon  Hen¬ 
derson,  Administrator  of  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  exempts  citrus  fruits  and 
citrus  juices  hermetically  sealed  in  metal, 
glass  or  any  other  material  from  the 
provisions  of  the  general  maximum  price 
regulation.  This  amendment  No.  3  to 
the  supplementary  regulation  No.  1  be¬ 
comes  effective  as  of  June  8.  Included 
in  the  exemption  are  canned  grapefruit, 
grapefruit  juice,  orange  juice,  lemon 
juice,  concentrated  citrus  juices  and 
blends  of  orange  and  grapefruit  juice. 
Sellers  have  been  cautioned  not  to  make 
unreasonable  advances  in  prices  for  these 
products. 


U.  S.  REVIVES  HEMP  CROWING 
FOR  WAR  NEED 

USD  A  is  stimulating  revival  of  hemp 
industry  in  this  country  after  a  long 
slump.  For  the  last  50  years  most 
American  needs  for  cordage  fiber,  other 
than  cotton,  has  been  met  by  imports 
from  Far  East.  Today,  U.  S.  particu¬ 
larly  Navy,  faces  serious  shortage  in 
cables,  cordage,  and  other  things  for¬ 
merly  made  from  imported  fibres,  and 
there  is  not  enough  seed  in  country  to 
plant  very  large  acreage.  To  help  rem¬ 
edy  this  situation.  Department  early  this 
year  bought  and  later  resold  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  farmers,  about  3,000  bushels  of 
hemp  seed.  This  will  be  used  to  obtain 
enough  seed  in  1942  to  plant  about  350,- 
000  acres  for  fiber  in  Kentucky,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  perhaps 
other  States,  in  1943. 


BUSSELL  PACKING  COMPANY  SOLD 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
purchase  by  G.  Walter  Johnson,  W.  F. 
Elliot  and  Charles  H.  Skinner  of  the 
stock  and  equipment,  with  certain  excep¬ 
tions,  of  the  Bussell  Packing  Company, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
The  plant,  which  handles  figs,  apricots, 
peaches,  and  artichokes,  is  located  at 
Planada,  Calif, 


A.  &  P.  HANDLING  METHODS 

Commenting  on  the  continued  decline 
in  the  net  earnings  rate  of  the  Great 
Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  which  during 
the  past  year,  for  the  third  successive 
year,  declined  to  stand  at  1.21  per  cent, 
John  A.  Hartford,  president  of  the  chain, 
comments  interestingly  on  economies  in 
operating  costs  effected  by  A.  &  P. 

Attributing  the  lowering  of  the  mark¬ 
up  to  further  elimination  of  costly  han¬ 
dling  operations  and  reduction  of  waste 
and  spoilage,  Mr.  Hartford  cited  as  an 
example  an  11  per  cent  increase  over  the 
preceding  year  in  the  direct  delivery  of 
food  to  retail  outlets  from  packing  or 
processing  plants  or  rail  unload  points. 

“Thirty  per  cent  of  all  food  distributed 
by  the  company  during  the  year  was 
handled  in  this  fashion,  by-passing  even 
our  own  warehouses,”  he  said.  “This 
not  only  helped  narrow  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  prices  paid  producers  and  those 
charged  consumers,  but  has  helped  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  strain  on  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  which  are  so  vital  to  the  nation’s 
war  effort.” 

The  company  reported  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  February  28,  1942,  gross  sales 
of  $1,378,147,240,  as  compared  with 
$1,115,774,058  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Net  earnings  for  the  year  were 
$16,744,222  after  charges,  including 
federal  income  tax  of  $11,900,000.  These 
earnings  were  8.68  per  cent  below  the  net 
of  $18,336,617  after  charges,  including 
federal  taxes  of  $7,100,000,  for  the  previ¬ 
ous  fiscal  year. 

CARE  OF  CONVEYOR 
BELTING 

With  the  subject  never  as  important 
as  it  is  today,  because  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  rubber  created  by  the  war, 
The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  just  issued  a  most  timely  24 
page  booklet  for  industrial  executives, 
titled  “Care  and  Maintenance  of  Con¬ 
veyor  and  Elevator  Belting.”  Copies 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 

Every  paragraph  is  packed  with 
vitally  important  instructions  for  the 
care  and  maintenance  of  belting,  as  well 
as  chapters  containing  a  wide  range  of 
belt  data,  valuable  when  considering  in¬ 
stallation  or  repair  problems. 

The  booklet  opens  with  a  chapter  on 
“Why  The  Care  of  Belts  is  Worth 
While,”  pointing  out  the  economies  made 
possible  by  current  care  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  “Belting  Wear  at  Loading 
Points,”  one  of  the  fundamental  parts 
of  the  subject  is  exhaustively  discussed, 
as  well  as  the  role  skirt  boards,  trapped 
lumps  and  speed  regulation  play  in  the 
problem  of  belt  wear. 

“Making  Conveyor  Belts  Run 
Straight”  is  the  subject  of  a  chapter  to 
which  two  pages  are  devoted.  Other 
chapters  are  titled  “Belt  Wear  due  to 
Defective  Idlers,”  “Excessive  Tension,” 
“Hazards  to  Belts  on  Portable  Convey¬ 
ors,”  “Light,  Heat,  Moisture,  Etc.,” 
“How  to  Install  Conveyor  Belts,”  “Vul¬ 


canized  Splices  and  Repairs,”  “Speci’T. 
ing  New  Conveyor  Belts,”  “Condens  d 
Conveyor  Belt  Data,”  and  “Elevator 
Belts.” 

BERMUDA  BANS  CANNED  FOODS 

In  order  to  preserve  stores  of  canned 
foods,  the  Bermuda  Food  Control  Board, 
June  4,  banned  the  sale  of  most  canned 
vegetables  and  set  maximum  prices  for 
fresh  vegetables. 

COLEMAN  TO  PACK  PEAS 

Coleman  Canning  Company,  Coleman, 
Wisconsin,  is  adding  peas  to  its  regular 
production  of  beans  and  corn  and  are 
constructing  viner  stations  to  care  for 
the  acreage. 

WISCONSIN  CANNERY  INCORPORATED 

Osseo  Canning  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Osseo,  Wisconsin,  by  C.  0. 
Dahl,  R.  N.  Leasum  and  O.  C.  Nessa  to 
pack  fruits  and  vegetables. 

FLORIDA  COMPANY  EXPANDS 

Brown  Canning  Company,  Palmetto, 
Florida,  has  added  a  new  tomato  line  this 
year  and  up  to  this  time  has  doubled 
its  pack  of  tomatoes  over  last  season.  The 
company  is  adding  some  new  equipment 
in  its  Georgia  plant  where  they  expect 
to  have  a  good  pack. 

NEW  WORLD’S  MILK  CHAMP 

Carnation  Ormsby  Madcap  Fayne, 
nine-year-old  Holstein-Friesian,  cow  on 
the  Carnation  Company’s  Experimental 
Farm  near  Seattle,  Washington,  set  a 
new  world’s  record  in  milk  production 
when  she  gave  41,943.4  pounds  of  milk 
in  one  year,  breaking  the  previous  record 
by  3,337  pounds  established  at  the  same 
farm  by  her  half  sister  in  1936.  The 
milk  production  record  has  been  held  by 
the  Carnation  Milk  Farm  since  1920.  The 
new  champion  is  affectionately  known  as 
“Capper.”  Her  new  record  approximated 
a  54-quart  daily  average,  nine  times  that 
of  the  average  cow.  Her  peak  production 
was  146.5  pounds  or  68  quarts,  while  for 
20  consecutive  days  she  yielded  over  140 
pounds.  She  was  milked  four  times  a 
day  at  6:00  A.M.,  Noon,  6:00  P.M.  .  nd 
Midnight.  Weighing  1750  pounds  “f  'P- 
per”  eats  160  pounds  of  food  a  day,  '  in¬ 
sisting  of  alfalfa  hay,  sliced  beets,  g  ".in 
and  green  feed. 

NEW  CHERRY  CANNERY 

A  cherry  canning  and  freezing  i  it 
is  being  built  on  the  B.  R.  Stephei  m 
farm  near  Lexington,  Michigan,  c.  a 
cost  approximating  $25,000.  More  t  -n 
500,000  pounds  of  cherries  are  expo  id 
to  be  cared  for  this  year. 

KINSLEY  RESIGNS 

Guy  R.  Kinsley,  vice-president  id 
general  manager  of  the  Riverb  ik 
Canning  Co.,  Riverbank,  Calif.,  pad  rs 
of  tomato  paste,  has  tendered  is 
resignation. 
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Nnw  Heaau  ,  ,  ^ 

FULL  DATA  ON  CANNED  FOODS 

of  vital  importance  to  every  canner,  canned  foods  buyer  and  broker,  compiled 
into  one  handy  little  booklet,  ever  ready  for  quick  reference,  in 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

ALMANAC  1942 

Since  1916  —  The  Industry's  Reference  Manual 

Needed  more  than  ever  in  our  fight  for  victory  for  reference  to 
statistics,  food  lav^s,  labeling  requirements,  packs  and  can  sizes 
permitted,  box  specifications,  and  especially  U.  S.  Grades  for  the 
checking  of  quality  to  meet  Uncle  Sam's  strict  demand  for  quality 
foods  for  the  feeding  of  his  men.  For  some  idea  of  the  data  con¬ 
tained  note  the 


GENERAL 

INDEX 

Associations  of  the  industry 

6 

Standards  of  Identity,  Quality,  Fill 

36 

Box  Specifications 

226 

Pack  Statistics 

172 

Can  Sizes 

156 

Packs  Permitted,  Tin  Order  M  81 

221 

Crop  Statistics 

157 

Pack  Reservations,  Government 

Food  Laws  &  Regulations 

14 

M  86a  . 

224 

Grades,  U.  S.  (for  determining 

Price  Statistics  .... 

163 

quality) 

79 

Where  to  Buy,  Classified  Directory 

235 

Labeling  Requirements 

136 

Detailed  Index 

241 

244  pages.  Size  6x9.  Price  $1.00  per  copy,  cash  with  order.  (One  copy  of  the 
ALMANAC  free  to  each  subscriber  to  THE  CANNING  TRADE,  @  $3.00  per  year) 

A  SHORTAGE  LOOMS 

Orders  for  the  new  issue  of  the  Almanac  are  exceeding  all  expectations  so  that 
an  early  sell  out  seems  certain.  Any  one  desiring  extra  copies  are  urged  to 
get  their  orders  in  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Compiled  and  published  annually  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  St.  MARYLAND 

NOTE:  SUBSCRIBERS  AND  STANDING  ORDERS  — All  subsciibeis  leceive- 
ed  their  free  copy  of  the  1942  Almanac  with  the  May  25  issue  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE  mailed 
together  in  a  special  envelope.  On  that  same  date  all  standing  orders  were  filled. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

RANGE  DURING  MARCH  1942 

The  prices  quoted  are  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  prices 
for  spot  goods  F.O.B.  factory  at  which  some  business  was 
reported  to  have  been  done  during  March  1942  and  represent 
as  nearly  the  average  market  in  the  respective  sections  as  was 
possible  to  determine.  These  prices  are  taken  from  the  price 
page  of  each  weekly  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade  during  the 
month  of  March  and  are  published  here  for  the  record  and  for 
whatever  information  they  may  be.  “Eastern”:  Quotations  for 
the  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River;  “Central”:  States 
West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain  States;  “West  Coast”: 
Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

..  1.40 

1.60 

Out 

Out 

Elx.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

..  1.40 

1.50 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

..  6.25 

6.75 

Out 

Out 

..  1.15 

1.26 

Nn  1  n  . 

5.75 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

.86 

1.17% 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

..  4.00 

6.00 

Out 

Out 
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Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


PUMPKIN 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.70 

.76 

.80 

No.  2%  . 

. 95 

1.02% 

1.00 

.92'/. 

No.  10“  . . 

....  3.00 

3.50 

2.75 

3.25 

3.10 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy  No.  2.„...................„...... 

. 86 

.96 

.70 

.75 

No.  2%  _ _ 

....  1.00 

1.20 

1.06 

.95 

1.10 

No.  10  . . . 

....  3.16 

3.76 

Withdrawn 

SPINACH 


No.  2  _ 

1.20 

1.25 

1.00  . 

1.00  1.20 

No.  2%  . . . . 

1.60 

1.80 

1.30 

1.30  1.45 

No.  lo’ _ _ - . . . 

5.00 

5.90 

4.75  . 

4.26  4.75 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 

1.20 

Triple  No.  2 . . . . 

1.20 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack .  1.16 


Mo  !. . 

..  1.40 

1.60 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

..  1.35 

No.  10  . 

..  4.75 

5.50 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack........... 

1.26  . 

No.  2%  . . 

..  1.60 

2.00 

TOMATOES 


Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

.  1.75 

2.00 

1.25  . 

.  1.25 

1.35 

No.  id  . 

Out 

Out 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  2  Green  &  White. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


1.80 

2.25 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

. 75 

.80 

Out 

Out 

With  purre 
.82'/.  . 

1.15 

1.30 

1.15 

No.  2  . 

.  1.05 

1.15 

1.15 

1.25 

1.00  1.05 

6.25 

6.50 

5.75 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.40 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

1.25  1.30 

.95 

Out 

Out 

.80 

.85 

No.  id  . 

.  6.00 

5.25 

Out 

Out 

4.75  . 

4.75 

.80 

5.00 

.85 

Out 

Out 

.92'% 

TOMATO  JUICE 

BEETS 


Whnlo,  Nn,  9.  . 

. . 92' 

2.00 

1.10 

No. '2%  . 

.  1.45 

1.76 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

. 75 

7.00 

.90 

Out 

.85 

Out 

No.  2%  . . 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  3.65 

4.25 

Out 

Out 

.qiicpH,  No.  2 . 

.80 

1.10 

.86 

.85 

.97% 

No.  2%  . . 

Nn  10  . 

.  1.10 

.  4.00 

1.15 

4.76 

Out 

Out 

Out 

1.10 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.87% 

.85 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  4.00 

4.60 

Out 

Out 

Shoestring,  No.  2 . 

. 86 

Out 

Out 

CARROTS 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.90 

.75 

.65 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.65 

3.75 

Out 

Out 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) .  .  .60  .62V:. 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 60  .  .  . 

No.  2  (18  oz.) . 80  .  .  . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 85  .  .  . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 90  .95  .82%  .  .85  .87'- 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.75  1.85  1.75  .  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  4.00  3.50  3.75  .  3.50 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 86  .80  .  . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  1.25  1.10  .  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  3.60  .  . 


Canned  Fruits 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 85  . 

Fancy  No.  2 .  1.16  1.20 


APPLES 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack .  5.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  6.00 


6.25 

5.50 


CORN — Wholesrain 


Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

....  1.25 

1.30 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

....  6.50 

7.35 

Out 

Out 

E«.  Std.  No.  2 . 

....  1.15 

1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

....  1.15 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

....  6.25 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

....  1.05 

1.10 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

....  5.75 

Out 

Out 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  10 . 

....  6.75 

7.25 

Out 

Out 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 

.  1.10 

1.20 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  6.90 

7.00 

Out 

Out 

Std.  No.  2 . 

1.12t% 

Out 

Out 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 90  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.76 

No.  2  Std . .  .86  . 

No.  10  . .  4.00  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2 '/a,  Std . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 


CORN — Creamstyle 


Yellow,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.05 

1.15 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  6.25 

6.50 

Out 

Out 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 96 

White,  Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

.  1.05 

1.10 

1.10 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

6.10 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 95 

1.02% 

Out 

Out 

No.  10  . 

.  5.75 

6.00 

Out 

Out 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  2% . 

. 86 

.90 

.82% 

No.  10  . . . 

3.00 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

. .  1.00 

1.15 

No.  10  . 

.  4.50 

6.00 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

.  3.75 

.80 

3.90 

PEAS 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

....  1.45 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

....  1.20 

Out 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

....  1.15 

Out 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

....  6.75 

Out 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

....  6.50 

Out 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

....  6.00 

6.25 

Out 

Out 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

....  1.07% 

1.10 

Out 

Soaked,  2s  . 

. 75 

Out 

Out 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 

. 80 

.85 

Out 

Out 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  8.75 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida 

No.  2  . .  1.05  1.15 

No.  6  .  2.77%  3.00 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 72%  .87% 

1.10  .  No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.65  1.85 

.  No.  10 .  3.25  4.10 


PEACHES 
Y.  C.  Fey.,  No.  2%. 
Choice,  No.  2'%... 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

S.  P.  Pie,  No.  10. 

PEARS 


Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.45 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.35 

St.,  No.  2% .  2.15 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water . 


1.60  1.70 

8.60  9.00 

Texas 


.67%  .75 

1.55  1.75 

3.10  3.50 


1.00 

4.75 


2.10  2.35 

1.95  2.05 

1.70  1.75 

6.75  7.00 

5.75  6.O0 


2.20  2 
2.05  2 

.  1 

7.30  7' 

6.50  .. 

.  6 


2.40  2. 

2.16  £  ' 

1.90  2  ■ 

8.00  8  ■ 

7.25  7. 

6.30  6 

.  5  ' 
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WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offering  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Adv.  2613,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— PLANTS 


FOR  SALE — Vegetable  Plants.  All  outdoor  grown  here  at 
Franklin,  Virginia.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Goldenacre,  Marion 
Market,  All  Seasons  (Yellows  Resistant),  Ballhead.  Tomato: 
Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale  and  Master  Marglobe,  all  from 
certified  (treated)  seeds.  Sweet  Potato  Plants:  Portorico,  Nancy 
Halls,  and  Cuban  Yams.  We  grow  our  plants  in  rows  and 
cultivate  them  and  grade  them  before  packing,  throwing  out 
the  culls.  Packed  in  light  crates  or  baskets,  in  live  spagnum 
moss.  Wire,  write  or  phone  for  prices  f.  o.  b. — here  or  delivered 
by  truck.  J.  P.  Councill  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Several  million  Tomato  Plants,  grown  from  cer¬ 
tified  seeds;  Rutgers  and  Marglobe  varieties,  at  $1.50  per  thou¬ 
sand  f.  o.  b.  Michipongo,  Va.  Moss  wrapped  and  packed  in  5/8 
baskets.  Eastern  Shore  Canning  Co.,  Michipongo,  Va. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 

New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment,  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  150 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  high-speed,  six  knives.  Peach  Slicer,  used 
one  season.  One  Bi-onze  Metal  Kern  Pulp  Finisher,  used  one 
season.  The  Sumter  Packing  Corp.,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamer;  2  Wolfinger 
Beet  Slicers;  1  Wolfinger  Single  Drum  Beet  Grader;  3  Steiding 
Vegetable  Dicers;  1  American  Utensil  Relish  Cutter;  2  Morral 
Corn  Cutters;  1  Morral  Corn  Silker;  1  Ayars  Beet  Topper;  1 
American  Pickle  Slicer;  2  Peerless  Rotary  Exhausters;  2 
Monitor  Iron  Frame  Blanchers.  G.  L.  Webster  Co.,  Inc., 
Cheriton,  Va. 

FOR  SALE — Standard-Knapp  Labeling  Machine,  for  No.  2 
can-,  non-adjustable.  Priced  to  sell.  Martin  H.  Cope,  Rheems,  Pa. 

F  )R  SALE — 400  feet  4  inch  Pipe  at  Hillsboro,  Md.  Hillsboro- 
Que  n  Anne  Cooperative  Corp.,  23  W.  21st  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I  '.'R  SALE — 1  No.  8  Corn  Silker  with  Double  Cob  Reel  for 
wb  grain  corn.  Used  three  seasons.  Adv.  2631,  The  Canning 
Tn  ■. 

1  'll  SALE — 1  Wonder  Continuous  Cooker  No.  2  can  size, 
go  -ondition;  1  Robins  Steam  Hoist,  good  condition;  2  Climax 
Au  natic  Scales.  Reason  for  selling  have  no  further  use  for 
air  >.  Priced  to  sell.  Adv.  2632,  The  Canning  Trade. 


Dd 
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R  SALE — 2  Large  Buck,  1  Medium  C/R  Snippers;  2 
e,  1  Single  No.  4  C/R  Pregraders;  number  of  100,  175, 
gallon  capacity  S/J  Copper  Kettles;  B/C  gallon  Corn 
;  Robins  Slop  Pump;  Electric  Motors  3  to  25  HP;  2  1,000 
Stave  Pulp  Tanks  with  3  inch  Coils  and  Traps.  Adv. 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Limited  quantity  home  grown  transplanted 
Rutgers  Tomato  plants,  disease  free.  $3.50  per  thousand  f.o.b. 
Biglerville,  Pennsylvania.  The  C.  H.  Musselman  Company. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 

FOR  SALE — Henderson  Bush  Lima  Bean  Seed,  1941  crop, 
high  geimination;  Asgrow  and  Giant  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Seed;  11  bushels  New  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed.  The  Torsch 
Canning  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 500  lbs.  Rogent  No.  27  Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Corn, 
located  Baltimore.  Hillsboro-Queen  Anne  Cooperative  Corp., 
23  W.  21st  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


uur 

NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  'Prices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE 

—  COOKING  TIMES 

COOKING 

TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete 

Course  in  Canning” 

Price  $10 

The  Canning  Trade 

20  S  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

order  your  copy  now. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 


EXTRA  INNINGS 


Vi'hen  a  baseball  game  goes  into  extra  innings  it  is  player  stamina  that 
counts  -  tbe  ability  to  go  on  with  snap  and  punch  and  driving  power. 
Those  periods  in  a  canning  season  when  tomatoes  are  being  delivered  in 
great  volume  call  for  extra  stamina  in  equipment.  Not  only  must  pro¬ 
duction  units  be  able  to  take  maximum  loads  but  they  must  stand 
up  under  the  strain  of  continuous  production. 
Indiana  pulpers  and  Finishers  are  built  to  supply 
a  production  capacity  beyond  their  rated  volume, 
and  they  are  constructed  with  the  extra  strength 
and  ruggedness  to  supply  the  service  that  peak 
production  jieriods  require  without  faltering. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAM  P 

Indianapolis, 


COMPANY 

Indiana 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Grain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


MODERN  / 

DESIGNS 

to  meet  your^trade  requirements. 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


ENTITLED  TO  RESPECT 

Bystander:  I  observe  that  you  treat  that  gentleman  very 
respectfully. 

Garage  Man:  Yes,  he’s  one  of  our  early  settlers. 

Bystander:  Early  settlers?  Why  he’s  not  more  than  forty 
years  old. 

Garage  Man:  That  may  be  true;  but  he  pays  his  bills  on 
the  first  of  every  month. 

FAR  ENOUGH 

“It  is  high  time,”  said  the  reformer,  “that  we  had  a  moral 
awakening.  Let  us  gird  our  loins.  Let  us  take  off  our  coats. 
Let  us  bare  our  arms.  Let  us — ” 

“Hold  on,  now!”  exclaimed  a  tall,  thin  woman  near  the  plat¬ 
form.  “If  this  is  to  be  a  moral  awakening,  don’t  you  dare  to 
take  off  another  thing!” 

THE  ROOKIE  AGAIN 

It  happened  in  one  of  the  large  training  camps.  A  rookie 
who  had  just  recently  arrived  was  walking  down  one  of  the 
paths  when  he  met  a  commissioned  officer.  The  new  arrival 
failed  to  salute. 

The  officer  stopped  him  and  said:  “Say,  buddie,  do  you  see 
those  leggings?” 

The  rookie  looked  admiringly  at  the  shining  leather  puttees 
and  said:  “Yeh,  look  at  the  damned  things  they  gave  me.” 

ON  THE  JOB 

Customer:  I  inserted  an  advertisement  for  my  lost  dog  in 
the  paper  here.  Has  anything  been  heard  of  it?  I  offered  a 
reward. 

Office  Boy:  Sorry,  all  the  editors  and  reporters  are  out  look¬ 
ing  for  the  dog. 

AND  COLLECT  YOUR  COMMISSION 

“Doctor,  I  want  you  to  look  after  my  office,  while  I’m  on  my 
vacation.” 

“But  I’ve  just  graduated,  doctor.  I’ve  had  no  experience.” 

“That’s  all  right,  my  boy.  My  practice  is  strictly  fashion¬ 
able.  Tell  the  men  to  play  golf  and  ship  the  lady  patients  off  to 
South  America.” 


ARITHMETIC 
“How  many  make  a  dozen?” 
“Twelve.” 

“How  many  make  a  million?” 

“Very  few.” 


BE  CAREFUL 

There  is  danger  in  carrying  a  courtesy  too  far,  if  you  believe 
the  following:  On  a  street-car  a  man  gave  a  woman  a  seat. 
She  fainted.  On  recovering  she  thanked  him.  Then  he  fainted. 


MILD  THIRST 

Waiter:  Well,  young  fellow,  what  will  you  have? 

Frosh:  You  had  better  make  it  ginger  ale. 

Waiter:  Pale? 

Frosh:  What  do  you  mean? 

Waiter:  Just  what  I  said. 

Frosh:  Gosh,  no;  I’m  not  that  thirsty.  Just  gimme  a  glass. 

Observant  Child:  Mama,  why  hasn’t  papa  any  hair? 

Busy  Mother:  Because  he  thinks  too  much,  darling. 
Ob.'ervant  Child:  Why  have  you  such  a  lot.  Mama? 

Busy  Mother:  Because — Go  to  bed  this  instant. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


The  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 


Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  for  Machineiy  Mirs. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 

BELTING.  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Metal),  Lug.  Field. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BUCKETS,  PAn.S  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MCHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COILS,  Cooking. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Pood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 

H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

’ .  K.  Robins  S  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 

rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

'  lisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

I-  od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
lisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
i  o  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

'  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  Hydraulic. 

rlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 

lisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FaLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  III. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES.  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES.  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co„  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

MIXERS 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoomston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Berlin  Chyunan  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
»  J-®ndsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VACUUM  PANS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sinclair-Scott  Co,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

T^e  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  TRIMMERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  Continued 


CORN  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


nSH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADERS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagjara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PICKING  TABLES. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagjara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


lUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking. 

Jersey  Package  Company,  Bridgeton,  N.  I. 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES  (Wood). 


CANS,  rin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co  ,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES,  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 

LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Stecher-Traung  Litho.  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED,  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SEED  TREATMENT. 

SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

TIN  PLATE. 


FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Douglas-Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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HAYNIE  HOT-WATER 
TOMATO  SCALOER 


Patent  No.  2,  111,285 
Other  Patents  Pending 

The  most  practical  Hot  Water  Tomato  Scalder 
on  the  market.  Controls  length  of  scalding  time 
of  tomatoes  depending  upon  the  degree  of 
ripeness.  Increases  yield — Saves  steam. 

Write  for  coDV  of  our  No.  600  Catalogue. 


A-K-ROBINS  and  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BALTIMORE,  M  D.,  U.  S.  A. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  CANNING  EQUIPMENT 
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Tomato  Baskets 


Quality  and  Service  known  -  - 
wherever  tomatoes  are  grown 
A  trial  will  convince  you. 

JERSEY  PACKAGE  CO. 

BANK  ST.  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 

FACTORIES;  BRIDGETON,  VINELAND,  MILLVILLE 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 


THE 

Simpson  sDoELLER 

CO. 


BALTIMORE.MD. 


FIRE  DEFENSE 

IS 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Capacity  production  of  canned  foods 
is  necessary  to  victory. 

Let  us  advise  precautionary  measures 
which  will  help  you  maintain  uninter¬ 
rupted  production.  - 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC. 

Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Tf  CANNING  TRADE  ■  June  8,  1942 


Minnesota  Field  of  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  Seed,  in  the  Making 

ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  COMPANY 

Breeders  and  Growers 

PEAS  *  SWEET  CORN  *  BEANS 

308  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


